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John Murray Atwood 


“OHN MURRAY ATWOOD, beloved Dean of 

the Theological School at St. Lawrence Univer- 
ty, died at his home Sunday morning, November 4. 
Two years ago Dean Atwood suffered a heart 
ttack from which he recovered so that he was able 
) resume his teaching after a short interval and to 
tke up many of his administrative activities. Early 
t October, he was stricken again and again re- 
overed partially. At the time of his death, he was 
ill active. The Thursday before his death he 
aught classes in his home. Sunday morning he 
rose and dressed and was in good spirits. Shortly 
fter breakfast he was stricken again and died 
most immediately. 

Born in 1869, Dean Atwood lived over four-score 
ears, and throughout almost the entire span he was 

healthy, vigorous, and always hard-working man. 
Vhether it was Greek or Theology or gardening he 
yas working at, he excelled. As a counselor to men 
nd women of all ages he had no peer. 

In his early years he served his church as parish 
uinister in Clifton Springs, New York; Minneap- 
lis, Minnesota; and Portland, Maine. Later he 
erved not only as Theological School Professor and 
Jean, but for four years as president of the national 
hurch organization. 

To the editor of this paper, as to many hundreds 
f St. Lawrence students, both theological and col- 
ese, Dean Atwood was teacher, friend, and father 
onfessor. 

The greatest devotion of this great-hearted man 
vas given to the Theological School which he served 
or forty-six years. In this connection, one of Dean 
\twood’s colleagues, Dr. Kapp said: 

“Almost his last thoughts were upon the 
students who needed an extra measure of help 
to see them through. He never despaired. He 
never gave up. In his weakest hours, he was 
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still expecting to resume his teaching labors. 

The cause to which he gave the glorious ener- 

gies of his years was always waiting to be 

served, and always he was willing. His was a 

magnificent expectancy, whether he looked into 

the face of a faltering student, or into the face 
of the Eternal.” 

Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon, chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of the Theological School, presided at a 
Memorial Service for Dean Atwood held in Gun- 
nison Chapel on the campus of St. Lawrence, 
Sunday, November 11. Brief tributes were spoken 
by the following: for St. Lawrence, President 
Eugene G. Bewkes; Theological School Trustees, 
Dr. Fred C. Leining; Faculty, Dean Angus H. 
MacLean; former students, Dr. Emerson Hugh 
Lalone; The Universalist Church of America, Dr. 
Robert Cummins. The Prayer was offered by Dr. 
Max A. Kapp and the Benediction spoken by 
Professor Edson R. Miles. Music was by the 
Laurentian Singers and the Beta Zeta Chapter of 
Beta Theta Pi. 

A full account of the life and work of Dean 
Atwood will appear in these pages in the near 
future. 


YOUR BOARD OF TRUSTEES AT WORK 
on ang in on the meeting of the Board of Trus- 


tees of The Universalist. Church of America, 
November 14 and 15, we were impressed as we have 
been many times in the last fourteen years, with 
the long and exacting work which these unpaid 
board members do for our church. An account of 
the meeting will appear in our next issue so we are 
not concerned here with plans or policies made. 
What does concern us was the intelligent and pains- 
taking manner in which the board reviewed all of 
the actions of the General Assembly. Both man- 
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datory directives and resolutions were discussed 
and machinery was either set up to carry out the 
directives-or they were referred to the appropriate 
department or standing committee. 

Such labor freely given is the product only of 
devotion to a cause. Universalists generally have 
taken pride in their chosen leaders and recognized 
their devotion. We have not always given to such 
leaders the co-operation they deserve. 

We earnestly hope all Universalists will give full 
co-operation to their new Board of Trustees. 


THREE GIFTS FOR CHRISTMAS 1951 


EN and women are sick with fear and suspicion 

and hate. The lives of men and women and 
even little children are impoverished and made cruel 
by fear and greed and hate this Christmas time, 
1951. 

Christianity has the precious values and eternal 
realities which this world most greatly needs today. 

Stripped of all cult and creed, Christianity be- 
lieves in man, in all men as sons of the living, loving, 
wise Father God. 

Because it does believe in men, Christianity holds 
to high hope for all men, acts with daring confidence 
in the teachability and perfectibility of all men, and 
affirms the supreme duty of love to all men. 

From its very beginnings, Christianity, with its 
vision of hepe and confidence and unconquerable 
love, saw even in a humble child of peasant parents, 
a child born in a stable, a savior who was to be 
“Wonderful”, “Mighty Counselor’, “Prince of 
Peace”. At the feet of this child, the Son of Man 
(the son of every man and woman), wise men of all 
generations have opened their treasures and offered 
their gifts. 

Since then, men and women of the Western world 
have looked into the eyes of every newborn child 
with greater hope, higher confidence, and deeper 
love. And out of this great faith (when men were 
true to it) has grown all that is noblest, loveliest, 
and best in Western culture. 

From this ennobling faith, the modern world has 
turned away. We gave our confidence to naked 
power and cold science. We rested our hopes in 
material security. We put national and creedal 
boundaries around our love. 

And now millions of us have little hope, less con- 
fidence, and meager love. 

Truly we are sick, but we need not be. The means 
to health are all around us and in us. There is heal- 
ing for our sickness and strength for our weakness 
in our religion. 
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Christianity with its glorious belief in man 
the health-giving faith that will make the wor 
whole again. 

The healing strength of this faith waits on y 
It must come through you, whoever you are, wher 
ever you are, whatever your particular insight. 

Whatever other gifts you offer to friend, famil 
or neighbor this Christmas, three gifts you have : 
give; three gifts you can give; three gifts you oug 
to give to all. 

Instead of fear give hope to your fellow man. 

Instead of suspicion give confidence to friend ar 
neighbor. 

Instead of hate give love, great love, patie 
understanding love to men and women and lit 
children. | 

So you will help to heal the hearts now sick wi 
fear and hate, and you and they together will swe 
the chorus of the Sons of Light: ‘‘Glory to God 
the highest and on earth Peace among men of go 
will.” 


WHERE YOUR UNIFIED APPEAL 
CONTRIBUTION GOES 


Fpl S ei BRe, in this number, we have print 
an analysis of areas and projects for which tl 
money given by Universalists in response to 
Unified Appeal is spent. We urge all of our peo 

to read this. The analysis shows that your mon 
goes for live work. The general overhead admin 
trative expenses are met from income from end 
ment which is to say from resources given by o1 
Universalist fathers. It is clearly our responsibi 
ity to keep faith with the fathers by doing our shay 
today. So we say: Give generously to the Unifie 
Appeal. i 


REPORT ON THE LEADER 
SUSTAINING FUND 


WE are most happy to report that hundreds ¢ 
Universalists have rallied to the support ¢ 
The Christian Leader by sending their contributior 
to our current Sustaining Fund. To date we ee 
received two thousand dollars for the fund. 
are not yet in sight of our budget goal which i 
thirty-four hundred dollars. So if you have ne 
yet sent in your contribution, you will bring joy 
our hearts by sending it along promptly. 
Universalists are proving that they know 
value of their church journal and are willing 


support it. 
The Christian Lee 
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ncredible Christmas 


ordon B. McKeeman 


iristmas shows no signs of weakening. It lives, thrives, expands 
idiminished in ferver, even in times of war and international 


lamity. 


NHRISTMAS is an incredible phenomenon. It 
A is one of the major miracles of our time. If I 
dn’t see it every year, I wouldn’t believe that 
ere ever was or ever could be anything like 
hristmas. I presume that I am infected with the 
epticism whose victims never believe anything 
itil they have weighed, measured and analyzed it 
:make certain that it is real. Yet Christmas defies 
rever those qualifications. Christmas is not a time 
r quarrel or analysis of theology or the ecclesias- 
cal doctrines of the Virgin Birth and the Immac- 
ate Conception. The special miracle of Christmas 
reserved exclusively for those who are believers 
‘incredible things. 

For, of all the holidays that we celebrate, Christ- 
‘as contains the most incredible elements. It is a 
\atter of recorded history that George Washington 
as born on the twenty-second of February. No one 
‘riously disputes the fact that our Declaration of 
adependence was issued on July 4. Armistice Day 
iarks an event we remember. Not so Christmas! 
‘he original Christmas story is about as incredible 
s that of any day. Imagine for a moment what 
light happen today if some shepherds were to 
rrive in your town, saying that while they were 
ending their flocks on a nearby hillside, an angel 
ppeared to them, telling them that a baby had 
een born whose life would change the course of 
uman history. Wouldn’t the majority of people 
ismiss the story as the product of a drunken orgy, 
r at least an hallucination which ought to be inves- 
igated by the State Hospital psychiatrists? Or 
uppose there landed at the airport some of the 
reatest astrologers of England, telling the mayor 
hat there had appeared in the heavens a star, an- 
ouncing the birth of a most remarkable child, 
lestined to rule the whole world; and moreover, 
hat they had followed that star and it had led them 
ence. If these things had happened here, most of 
is would have dismissed the whole matter with a 
‘ood laugh. Yet that is what the Christmas story 
elates; angels appearing to shepherds, wise men 
ollowing a moving star, and a newborn babe, so 
amous that he was hunted by the rulers that they 
night put him to death, yet so unknown that 
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there was no room for him at the inn. 
Christmas! 

Consider the other legends which have come 
down through the ages to be associated with 
Christmas. Most famous of all, of course, is the 
story of Santa Claus, a white-bearded gentleman, 
who lives all the year at the North Pole, making 
toys to give to good little boys and girls, and, with 
wisdom and time to spare to record which children 
are good and which are bad. Making his rounds on 
Christmas Eve he scorns the airplane for a sleigh 
with eight reindeer. His entrance is not by door or 
window, but down the chimney. Similar legendary 
figures live in the traditions of other lands. Kris 
Kringle, Father Christmas and others join Santa 
Claus in the charmed circle of incredible legends 
which cluster around the holiday. The examples 
may be multiplied. What magic, for instance, is to 
be found in an unlikely-looking sprig of mistletoe? 

Also incredible is the way people behave at 
Christmas, depleting hard-won savings, mortgaging 
their future — not for greater gain, but to give gifts 
to friends. Postmen groaning under loads of 
Christmas greetings sent broadcast to acquaint- 
ances far and wide, seldom met from one year’s end 
to the next. Christmas is an incredible holiday, its 
story, its legends, its present observance all in- 
credible. 

Strangely enough this incredible thing continues 
in a world which discards the incredible from its 
life, when it finds it no longer useful. The story of 
the development of civilization might be written as 
the story of people learning to discard the legends, 
the stories, the theories which were no longer useful. 
There was a time when disease was thought to be 
caused by demons who gained possession of people’s 
souls. The medicine man-priest was called in, to 
try to drive the demon out of the man, so that he 
might regain his health. But the medicine man, the 
incredible thing, has given way before the advances 
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of scientific medicine, until now only primitive 
peoples call for the medicine man in preference to 
penicillin to rout pneumonia. Time was when a 
person who did-queer things was considered a witch 
or wizard; the only cure, burning at the stake. But 
now we recognize mental illness and strive to make 
cures. The incredible gives way progressively to 
the believable, the workable. 

What then, of Christmas, most incredible of all 
our great holidays? Is that, too, to be discarded in 
the process by which man has become more civil- 
ized? Christmas shows no signs of weakening. It 
lives, thrives, expands undiminished in fervor, even 
(perhaps especially) in times of war and inter- 
national calamity. Christmas is tough. It has out- 
lasted the ravages of age and the scorn of sophis- 
ticated society. Christmas seems destined to live 
on for many generations yet. How is it that Christ- 
mas, incredible as it seems to be, has defied the 
decay of ages? 

Of course, Christmas is not quite as incredible as 
it might seem at first glance. After all, Jesus did 
live to become one of the spiritual geniuses of 
history. This alone is cause to celebrate his birth. 
It is likewise true that it is not necessary to believe 
a story to believe what the story is about. Though 
there may be reason to doubt the authenticity of 
such a nativity story, there can be no doubting the 
fact that Jesus did bring a message of peace and 
good will to people ravaged by war and hatred. 
Just as the Santa Claus story tells us true things 
about the spirit of Christmas, the nativity story 
tells us true things about Jesus; they attest the fact 
of his lasting and remarkable effect upon manners 
and morals. 

I would suggest another reason why incredible 
Christmas has survived when other incredibles have 
been sloughed off by advancing civilization. It is 
this; it is not Christmas which is incredible, but the 
lives which we live which are unbelievable, unreal, 
untrue. The fear-wracked, anxiety-ridden, violent, 
tortured, frustrated selves with which we live, 
present but an incredible parody on the divinity of 
man. And is not this very doctrine the beating 
heart of Christmas? Civilizations rise and wane, 
cultures come and go. But Christmas remains our 
symbol of man’s “invincible surmise” of the stature 
that lies within him, a sacred hope that is reborn in 
our hearts at the sight of every new-born. Yes, we 
dress it in strange clothing, electric lights, fancy 
ornaments, ornate gifts. But the real values that 
undergird Christmas are present still. The angels’ 
song was of, peace and good will. And though 
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thousands of years of ill will and hatred and wz 
beyond memory have marked our civilization, 
do not give up Christmas as one of the incredib 
which cannot last or work.. Quite the opposite, : 
try, insofar as in us lies, to give up the things whi 
do not square with our dreams for man’s sublimj 
destiny. Though we are progressively giving W 
the incredibles, have long since stopped burnigj 
witches and using medicine men; we still retai 
Christmas, not as an outmoded but delightful cu 
tom, but as a hope we cannot do without. . 

It is not Christmas which is unbelievable, b 
our own lives which are unbelievable. We are 
believably ungrateful, so seldom taking time { 
opportunity to express to our fellow creatures, upe 
whom we are utterly dependent, our heartfe 
thanks. It is incredible that people who so enj 
Christmas find so few times when they can expre! 
this feeling of gratefulness. We wish people a mer 
Christmas and we mean it. We wish them a happ 
new year and we mean it. But so seldom do we wis 
them a merry March or April or May. And 
seldom live as though we really wished it. 

We think Christmas is incredible because 
compare it with our life for three hundred and sixty 
four days a year. Trying to square Christmas witl 
the life that we know makes Christmas seem uf 
believable, its message of man’s dignity and divinié 
absurd. But just as we have ceased to burn witche 
and exorcize devils, we shall some day cease to twig 
and torment our natures with violence and anguis 
and fear. Then we shall discover what Christme 
has been trying to drive through our disillusione 
self-debasement. We shall become believers in th 
profoundest sense of understanding the story b 
hind the story. We shall know that all people ha 
humble beginnings, yet infinite possibilities, a 
that all creation cries out for “Peace on earth, go 
will toward men.” We shall know then what lur 


behind the appearance. We shall find incredibl 


imperishable, indispensible Christmas. 


When the Children’s Welfare Committee of ] 
Paso, Texas, reported specific cases of discrimina 
tion against children of Mexican origin by variou 
orphanages and children’s homes, Governor All 
Shivers referred the complaints to the state’s Goo 
Neighbor Commission. Following an inquiry, stat 
officials ordered such discrimination stopped. Ii 
one institution, at Corsicana, the director was 
placed and his successor specifically instructed t 
see that Mexican-American children were given 
equal welcome and treatment. (WP) rae 
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lacLean New Theological School 
| Dean at St. Lawrence 


\N October 15, the Board of Trustees of the 
Canton Theological School of St. Lawrence 
2ved Dean John Murray Atwood of adminis- 
ive and major teaching duties at his own 
gest. Dr. Atwood, after forty-six years of 
»ciation with the school, thirty-six of which he 
been both Dean and active teacher, was made 
in Emeritus. 
‘ollowing this action, the Board appointed Dr. 
jus H. MacLean Dean of the School. Professor 
x A. Kapp was named assistant dean. 
The new Dean needs no introduction to Uni- 
salists. Active in both church and theological 
dol circles, Dr. MacLean is known and loved by 
versalists, lay and clerical, all over our Zion. 
has served on committees and commissions for 
rs and has been president of our national religious 
cation organization. He was head of the com- 
sion which reorganized the religious education 
gram and organization of the Universalist church 
}years ago For years, he has served as teacher 
Iniversalist Summer Institutes. 
ingus H. MacLean was born on a farm on Cape 
ton Island, Nova Scotia, a spot which has been 
racterized as “more Scottish than Scotland”. 
grade school education was in “a twelve by 
nty foot’’ school house. The only formal college 
paration he had was one year in high school in 
rth Sidney. In 1910, he was working for and 
h a Presbyterian minister named T. Chalmers 
k, “‘a great scholar” says Dr. MacLean. There 
ve to Dominie Jack’s church at that time a 
resentative of the Canadian Presbyterian Home 
ssionary Society enlisting recruits for desperately 
ded ministers for western Canada. That was 
period when the great spaces of western Canada 
e filling up with settlers from all over the world. 
2y came from the Ukraine, from Europe, the 
ted States and eastern Canada. There was great 
d for men to organize churches. 
the young Angus MacLean enlisted in this 
sade and, at the age of seventeen, went to the 
1adian West to preach the Gospel. Dr. MacLean 
uls “a training course of one afternoon under 
ph Connor in Winnepeg.” The great novelist 
acher said to his recruit, ““You don’t know very 
ch; you probably can’t think very well, but you 
w your Bible. Use your imagination.’ “Then,” 
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says MacLean, “he launched into a dramatic expo- 
sition and interpretation of the healing of the 
paralytic,” 

The young missionary lived and worked with 
people in all the various activities of pioneer life. 
He traveled everywhere over a huge parish on horse 
back. He preached in homes, school houses, pool- 
rooms, and under the open sky. One preaching point 
Dr. MacLean says he will never forget. It was a 
railroad station where from the ticket window he 
preached to a snowbound congregation waiting for 
a long overdue train. “In the middle of the sermon 
the train arrived and the congregation departed.” 

Of these earliest experiences in church work, 
Dr. MacLean says, “I am sure that the people did 
not greatly value my services, but I know that they 
valued me, and they believed fiercely in my future. 
All the time I knew that I was unfit for the work, 
and that is perhaps the reason for my continuing 
interest in theological education.” 

The conscientious young preacher, with his sense 
of inadequacy and his racial respect for sound 
learning, continued his formal education in West- 
minster Hall Seminary, Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia, in 1911 and 1912. From there he went to McGill 
University as a freshman in the liberal arts course. 
This training was interrupted by World War One. 
For the next four years, Angus MacLean served in 
the Medical Corps of the Canadian Army, much of 
that time in France. During the demobilization 
period, he managed to get in one term as a student 
at Edinburgh University, Scotland. 

In 1920, Dr. MacLean received his B.A. degree 
from McGill. He then spent three years studying 
in the Montreal Cooperative Theological College. 
In his final year, he won the Interseminary Travel- 
ing Fellowship on which he went to Columbia 
Teachers College in the fall of 1923. The following 
year he became an instructor in Teachers College 
where he was associated with the well-known 
pioneer educator George A. Coe. In 1930 he re- 
ceived his Doctorate in Philosophy from Columbia. 
He remained as instructor at Teachers College until 
1928 when he-went to Canton as professor of educa- 
tion in the Theological School. 

Dr. MacLean’s published works are, The Idea of 
God in Protestant Religious Education, Columbia 

(continued on page 356) 
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Presenting Our New Leaders 
National Board Members Elected at Portland 


NCLUDING the chairman, Dr. Gibbons, there 
were added to the Board of Trustees of The 
Universalist Church of America six new members. 
These men who, with the old members, will carry 
the load of planning and policy making for the next 
biennium make up an interesting group. They are 
three engineers and three clergymen. 


Minister, 


Musician, 


Flyer — 


BRAINARD FREDERICK GIBBONS, presi- 
dent of The Universalist Church of America and 
chairman of the Board of Trustees, is a native New 
Yorker descended on his father’s side from a long 
line of New Yorkers and on his mother’s side from 
an equally long line of New Englanders going back 
to the Mayflower. Dr. Gibbons was educated in 
Brooklyn public schools, Grace Church Choir 
School and New York University from which he 
was graduated in 1924. In 1926, he took his grad- 
uate law degree from New York University. For 
ten years he practiced law. 

In 1939, Dr. Gibbons received his divinity degree 
from St. Lawrence and since then has been active in 
the Universalist ministry. He served churches in 
Monson and Lawrence, Massachusetts. While he 
was at Lawrence, he was a member of the faculty of 
Abbot Academy in Andover. In 1942, he accepted 
a call to the First Universalist Church of Wausau, 
Wisconsin. In March 1943, Dr. Gibbons was 
granted a leave of absence by his church to enter 
the naval chaplaincy. He served a year at the Naval 
Air Station at Alameda, California, and the rest of 
the war on an attack transport in the Pacific 
theatre. He retired from active service and returned 
to the pastorate in 1946. 

Dr. Gibbons served as superintendent of the 
Wisconsin Universalist Convention and director of 
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the Midwest Universalist Conference. He al 
served two terms as president of the Grea 
Wausau Ministerial Association. His interest } 
music has kept him practicing on the trombone 
spare time for years. How he finds the time to do 
this reporter cannot imagine, but Brainard Gibbo 
is a member of the Wausau Symphony Orchestt 
When he cannot think of anything else to ¢ 
Brainard Gibbons can fly because he has a privaj 
pilot’s license. 

Dr. Gibbons is married and has three children | 
a prior marriage. ‘‘One daughter is married; hi 
two children, making me a double grandfather. O 
son is starting his first year at Massachusetts }j 
stitute of Technology after three years at Rippe 
One daughter is attending Russell Sage College.’ 


— Engineer, 


Accountant, 


Lay preacher — 


J. ALBERT ROBINSON of Brunswick, ra 
is a native of Canton, Massachusetts. In his ear] 
days, he began to serve Universalism in his loe 
church acting at different times as clerk, Sund: 
School superintendent, and moderator. He is 
graduate of Massachusetts Institute of Technolo; 
in the class of 1902. For some years, he lived a1 
worked in Cuba, New Mexico, and Missouri whe 
he engaged in ranching and mining. Later he e 
gaged in engineering rating and underwriting phas 
of fire insurance. 

In 1929, Mr. Robinson joined the firm of Mcke 
son and Robbins. He was serving as second assista 
vice-president of the firm at the time of his reti 
ment in 1947. For many years, the Robinsons liv 
in Fairfield, Connecticut. During these years, WV 
Robinson was active in Connecticut Universal 
affairs. For five years, he served as president of t 
Connecticut Universalist State Convention. 
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In 1947, Mr. and Mrs. Robinson moved to 
runswick, Maine, where they have remodeled a 
arming old New Enrland homestead. For the 
st two years “Robbie” as he is affectionately 
1own to hundreds of Universalists, has served as 
easurer of the Maine Universalist Convention. 
1 his latest Universalist assignment, he will serve 
; board chairman of the Department of Business 
dministration. 


— Architect, 


Engineer, 


Churchman — 


LEVON SERON is a midwesterner and a 
Jniversalist by conviction, who came east for his 
‘rofessional education. Levon has two Universalist 
aints in his private roster. These are his boyhood 
ninister and his present minister, Dr. Walter H. 
Macpherson of Joliet, Illinois and Dr. John Smith 
“owe who was his eastern minister during college 
lays. Mr. Seron’s account of the influence of these 
wo men should be heard by every theological 
tudent. It is a classic illustration of the import- 
ince of the parish minister as friend and counselor. 

Levon Seron received his high school education 
n Joliet. He entered Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1925 and received his baccalaureate 
legree in 1929. In 1931, he received his master’s 
jegree from Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Je has been a practicing architect and structural 
engineer in Illinois since 1936. In the professional 
ield, he is a member of the American’ Institute of 
Architects, American Concrete Institute, the Joliet 
Real Estate Board, and of Tau Beta Pi. 

Active in both church and civic work in his home 
ity, Mr. Seron has served as member and chairman 
of the Board of Trustees of the First Universalist 
Church of Illinois. He has served on the Civic Com- 
mittee of Will County and as a member of the 
Y.M.C.A. Illinois Area Council. 

Mr. and Mrs. Seron have two daughters, Evone 
and Orie. 
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— Engineer, 


Journalist, 


Insurance executive — 


GEORGE HARGIS PRALL is a member and 
past chairman. of the Board of Trustees of the 
Universalist Church of the Redeemer, West Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. Mr. Prall, a native of New 
Jersey, was graduated from Rutgers with an engi- 
neering degree in 1919. He worked in his field of 
mechanical engineering until 1921 when he says he 
“slipped inadvertently into newspaper work and 
stayed at it until 1928.” 

In 1928, Mr. Prall became editor of a technical 
magazine published by the Hartford Steam Boiler 
Inspection and Insurance Company. His activ- 
ities gradually moved into the advertising work of 
the company and later into the agency field. In 
1945, Mr. Prall was made assistant secretary of the 
company. 

In addition to serving on the Board of Trustees 
of his local church, Mr. Prall was chairman of its 
Executive Council for four years. He has also been 
treasurer of the Greater Hartford Council of 
Churches and of the Hartford Engineers Club. He 
says his hobbies are “reading, music, and golf — 
when I can find time to play golf.” 

_The Pralls have one daughter, Sally, who is a 
senior at the Conservatory of Music in Oberlin 


College. 


MAX A. KAPP, Richardson professor of Church 
History at the Theological School at St. Lawrence 
University, is a native of Herkimer, New York. He 
was educated at the college of Liberal Arts and the 
Theological School at St. Lawrence and did post- 
graduate work at Harvard Divinity School. He 
received his master’s degree from Harvard. In 
1943, St. Lawrence conferred the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Divinity on him. 

Max needs little introducing to Universalists. 
His long record of service in a wide variety of fields 
has made him known and respected by hosts of our 
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— Teacher, 


Preacher, 


Poet — 


He served as president of the national 


people. 
Young People’s Christian Union (predecessor of the 
Universalist Youth Fellowship), president of the 
Universalist Sunday School Association, and dean 
of numerous Universalist summer institutes. He is 
an outstanding preacher and his preaching rests on 
a solid foundation of scholarship and deep convic- 


tion. The preacher and scholar in this man is 
always redeemed from dullness by the poet who is 
Max Kapp. 

The Kapps have two sons, Martin and Christopher. 

GEORGE MELVIN LA POINT, minister. of 
the First Universalist Church of Rochester, Minne- 
sota, a Yankee from Lowell, Massachusetts, is an 
academic son of both St. Lawrence University and 
Tufts College. He received his divinity degree from 
Tufts in 1941. He has served churches in Maine, 
North Carolina, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and 


MacLean 
(continued from page 353) 

University Press, 1930, The New Era in Religious 
Education, Beacon Press, 1936, and numerous mono- 
graphs for both departments of religious education 
of the Universalist and Unitarian Churches. He 
contributes frequently to The Christian Leader and 
to several other church journals as well as to the 
professional journals in the field of education. 

Mrs. MacLean, who was Ruth Rogers of Pattern, 
Maine, is also a graduate of McGill. Before her 
marriage, she was a social worker. The MacLeans 
have two children, Colin MacLean, a graduate 
forester now living and working in California, and 
Suzanne, a Senior at St. Lawrence University. 


He Ee 


NEW DELHI — The word “‘coolie,’”’ long con- 
sidered offensive in some of its connotations, is being 
changed to ‘“‘mazdoor” (W P) 
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— Minister 


and 


Philosopher — 


Illinois. He did graduate work in philosophy i 
Tufts College and was for a time instructor in th 
Philosophy Department there. 

Mr. LaPoint is a philosopher who believes ir 
doing something definite about developing organ- 
izational techniques for teaching religion in hi 
churches. In this field, he did an outstanding job in 
the Universalist Church of Elgin, Illinois, from 
1944 through 1949. Since 1949, he has been ministe 
of the First Universalist Church of Rochester, 
Minnesota, and in recent years has served as chair- 
man of the Board of the Department of Education 
of the Universalist Church. , 

Mrs. LaPoint was Regina Cary, the daughter o 
Dr. and Mrs. Cary, for years Missionary Univer- 
salist ministers in Japan. The LaPoints have two 
sons, Elwin and Justin. 
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THE SHEPHERDS’ SONG 


The proud were guests in Herod’s hall, 
But courtiers felt no heavenly call; 
The guests of Herod heard no song— 
Their souls estranged by ruthless wrong. 
| The shepherds camped on Bethlehem’s hills, — 
And felt a pure heart's warming thrills, 
Observed a loveliness of sky, 
And saw a great star beaming high. 


~~ ———————————— 


From inner temples of the heart, 

Each felt a burst of song impart 

A message of good will and peace 

That promised war and wrong must cease. 
In Bethlehem a Child was born 

Whom angels guarded night and morn; 
The shepherds sought the mangerside 

To greet an Infant glorified. 


Cuarzes G. Grretius — 
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Every Man’s Genius 


Roland Gammon 


nm an epoch when the dollar sign has chased the Cross right off 
vur highways, when a new trinity of Marx, Machiavelli, and Freud 
each of us should ask, ‘‘Who am 
| What is my relationship with men, with nature, with God?’’ 


laily widens its human sway... . 


Oo» the occasion of his seventieth birthday, the 
great German poet Richter received the praise 
nd plaudits of the entire civilized world. Speaking 
f his literary attainments and the fruits of a rich, 
ull life, Richter said, “My genius has been the 
enius of God. I have done what I could with the 
tuff.” 

“T have done what I could with the stuff,” the 
tuff of life, the stuff of love, the indwelling Stuff of 
sod Himself. In this age of anxiety and violent 
eadjustment, it is dangerously past the time to ask 
urselves what we are doing with the stuff, what we 
re doing to realize and reveal the limitless, lum- 
nous, eternal God-stuff which is our essence. In 
n epoch when the dollar sign has chased the Cross 
ight off our highways, when a new Trinity of Marx, 
Machiavelli and Freud daily widens ‘its human 
way, when a new national motto ‘“‘What’s in it for 
ne?’ seems to have displaced, “In God we trust.” 
n such an epoch, each of us may, indeed, ask, 
‘Who am I, what is my relationship with men, with 
\ature and with God, what is the Life Stuff of which 
Richter spoke?” 

Because the majority of mankind have neither 
sked nor answered that question, the modern 
vorld is entering a time of troubles. from which it 
nay not emerge. Because you and IJ have let our 
piritual muscles atrophy and our divine vision dim, 
thodox religion today rusts in disuse and secular 
ociety rots with wars and rumors of wars, with an 
mpty round of cocktails, canasta, and singing com- 
nercials, with a creeping corruption in business, 
sovernment, education and individual living which 
hreatens to bring about America’s Twilight of 
donor. As Aldous Huxley tells us, “It is because 
ve do not know who we are, because we do not 
snow the Kingdom of Heaven is within us, that we 
xehave in the generally silly, often selfish, and 
ometimes criminal ways that are so character- 
stically human.” 

Indeed, then, it would seem that knowing Who 
ve are ana What we are constitutes just about the 
nost important perception and practice in life. 
<now That —and, as Matthew Arnold said — 
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you will lose your misery. Know That — and, as 
Socrates said,— you will know the pathways of 
wisdom and virtue. Know That — Ah, there’s the 
rub — for it is the most difficult discipline and 
attainment that life affords. Since the turn of the 
century especially, Knowing Thyself has become 
increasingly arduous, as a tidal wave of machines 
and new inventions gave rise to a materialistic way 
of life and the gradual translation of all values into 
dollar values caught up millions in an economic 
rat-race where the Goddess of Getting On was the 
sole deity and Satan himself took the hindmost. 

In this high-speed Century, too, the special 
pleaders, the false prophets and the system’s paid 
propagandists have hindered rather than helped our 
self-knowledge. They have told us, on the one 
hand, that men are political animals or social 
animals or economic animals; they have told us 
just as readily, on the other, that we are psycho- 
logical men or military men or even sinful men. 
Of this last, the theological view, those of you nur- 
tured on Fundamentalist pablum have probably 
heard your fill; Man, sinful Man, Man tainted by 
Adam’s original sin, Man imprisoned in the putrid 
sack of the body, Man doomed to liquid fire and the 
sulphurous pit... . 

But is this, are any of these interpretations, what 
we really are? Is Homo Sapiens, the so-called wiser 
species, nothing more than a political animal (as 
John Locke or Machiavelli contend) or an economic 
pawn (as Karl Marx insists) or a bundle of condi- 
tioned reflexes (as Watson and the mechanistic 
psychologists propose) or a sack of sin (as the early 
Popes and Martin Luther and John Calvin and 
most modern ministers and priests would have us 
think)? Fortunately, most of us can say, “Of 
course not! We Universalists know better. We are 
far too progressive, too reasonable, to think of man 
in any such limited physical sense.”’ And yet, in our 
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heart of hearts, how many of us really know who 
we are? 

Shakespeare, considering the same problem nearly 
four hundred years ago, could write: 

“But man, proud man, 

Dressed in a little, brief authority, 

Most ignorant of what he’s most assured, 

His glassy essence . fe 
And, what is that, you say, of which we are most 
assured and yet most ignorant? It is religion’s 
Eternal Gospel; it is life’s Precious Secret — and 
it is Every Man’s Genius to know it now and for- 
ever. A story from ancient Hindu scripture, the 
Vedanta, perhaps illustrates best the meaning of 
this avaletddl consciousness, this adventure of 
supreme Self-discovery. It seems there once was a 
baby lion, who straying from his parents, soon 
became lost in the jungle. Desolate and alone, the 
cub was discovered by a flock of sheep who took 
pity on him, fed him and even adopted him. So, 
tended and beloved, our little lion grew to mighty 
manhood. He had a lion’s size and strength, but 
alas, because he had been brought up by sheep, he 
was as timid as a sheep. What was even worse, he 
thought he was a sheep! 

So, in sheep-like docility and trembling, the lion 
lived out his uneventful years. Or he did, until one 
day a real lion suddenly roared upon the scene and 
the terrified sheep—the sheep lion included — 
scattered in all directions. Only the King of the 
Jungle, seeing a brother lion fleeing with the sheep, 
took after him, caught up and asked his.cowering 
kinsman, ‘ ‘What are you doing here with all these 
silly sheep —and why are you running away?” 
And the other lion replied, ‘““Why I am a sheep, and 
we’re all running away because we’re afraid of you.” 
“Nonsense”, roared the first, “you aren’t a sheep 
but a majestic lion and I can prove it to you.” 
Thereupon, he led the sheep lion to a nearby pool 
and told him to look into the water. . “See, 
see your great head, your magnificent mane, your 
graceful body just like mine; now know that you, 
too, are an almighty lion, the King of the Jungle!” 
And lo, the sheep lion suddenly grew brave and 
bold and beautiful and he knew at last that he, too, 
was a King of the Jungle and with a triumphant 
roar he bounded off into the forest. 

To nearly four hundred million Hindus, this is 
the Lion Roar of Vedanta; the discovery of Who 
we really are, not physical sheep but spiritual lions! 
To wise men and women the world over, who are 
coming to know their deeper inward Light, this is 
the sun splendor of Truth; — the knowledge that 
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we are one with the Creative Urge and Infinit 
Spirit of the universe, that we live and move an 
have our being in the Perfect Presence that per| 
vades all things. In the end, then, this is Every) 
Man’s Genius — to realize that he is the living som) 
of the Living God and to manifest that realization) 
in his daily life. What Christ was, as Emerson! 
reminds us, every man may become. 

In this sixth year of the Atomic Age, there 
probably greater need for this supreme Self-realiza:| 
tion than ever before. In a de-Christianized, de 
spiritualized Western civilization, this divine aware 
ness, this superconsciousness, this identity of the 
inner Self with the Eternal Self sustaining t 
cosmos, would constitute a blessed experience fi 
millions now distracted by the roar and battle of) 
the noisiest, most nerve-wracking era in history 
Yet, compounding the tragedy of modern life, t Lis. 
mystical gift — our intuitive capacity to know ani 
love God — is today held in lowest repute, suspec 
if not scoffed at, ignored if not unknown. Thus, ii 
a darkening age ‘of unfaith, we think of ourselves a 
masters of money and machines and men, bu 
almost nevér as ‘the’sons and servants ‘of 2 lovil 
Creator. | ; 

The results of this slackening of our love of 
are everywhere to behold: in the pallid, purposeles 
lives of millions, in personal immorality and nz 
tional jingoism, in the blood-stained, war-wracke 
earth and, I might emphatically add, in the sterile 
soulless Church which vast multitudes have trie 
and found wanting in this terrible transition bi 
tween an age that is dying and an age struvelin 
to be born. Today, almost the entire Christia 
Church — and, for that matter the orthodox rea 
tionary residues of every world faith — wait fo 
lornly for new inspiration, new vision, the mysti c 
faith-heartening communion of new prophets wl 
know God directly and who can revitalize institt 
tions long decadent. Even our own Universal 
Church, easily the most open and adventurous” 
liberal Protestant churches, occasionally shows 
same tendencies toward arid intellectualism, secon¢ 
hand inspiration, works without faith. That wai 
I am sure, lies death; for, without God-consciout 
ness, without the personal experience of God in ot 
own hearts, without the burning response of tl 
Infinite Soul within to the Infinite Soul withou 
no man, no church, no civilization can long endur 

What, then, does God want? What is required 
us to do, if we would save our society, our churchi 
and ourselves? Surely this: to grow in the knowled; 
and love of God; to know that you are His pote 
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ally perfect embodiment here on earth; to practice 
lis Presence in yourself and to perceive His Pres- 
ace in others. ‘What does the Lord require of 
ree?” asked the prophet Micah, “‘only to do justly, 
nd to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
rod.” 

In fact, every prophet from Buddha and Moses 
> Jesus and Mohammed, every great mystic from 
hankara and Ramakrishna in India to Jacob 
joehme, the shoemaker-saint of the Reformation, 


> our own Walt Whitman and William Penn have - 


loquently insisted that God and man are one, and 
hat the purpose of life is to realize this Oneness. 
esus affirmed it again and again: “The Kingdom 
f Heaven is within you” . . . “My Father and I 
re one.” The Chinese sage Lao-tzu calls our 
sodly essence, “the Inner Religion” . . . and says, 
A master, indeed, is he who desires and knows the 
aner life of God.”” And our own Emerson, who was 
s perfect a Universalist as ever lived, once said, 
There is no bar or wall in the soul where man 
eases and God begins.”” But, you say these men 
vere all geniuses, the saints and sages of the race. 
‘rue, but God’s gift is not reserved for them only, 
ut is for all men. It is Every Man’s Genius, I in- 
ist, to realize his divinity, to experience God him- 
elf, in this life here and now. 

When the English poet William Wordsworth 
yas a young man of twenty-eight, he often walked 
he green hills of England, a lover, as he said, of the 
1eadows and woods and mountains. Gradually, 
ith an eye and mind made quiet by the power of 
armony and the deeper power of joy, he saw into 
he true nature of things, looked upon the whole 
hining world as the garment of the Lord, and 
nally wrote, “I have felt a Presence that disturbs 
ne with the joy 


“Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man.” 


Let us resolve, then, ‘‘to climb the steep ascent 
f heaven through peril, toil and pain.” And, in so 
loing, let us have a sanctuary where we can deepen 
ind revitalize our faith, where we can cultivate the 
3od-nature within us. But to this “steep ascent” 
ve must bring a spirit of love and patience, a habit 
»f prayer and a sense of wonder, a time for medita- 
jon. 

Thus, embracing this life as a vale of soul-making, 
et us do all we can with our God-given life stuff, 
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let us get on with our sublime Self-realization. 
Discriminating between the limiting bodily exist- 
ence and the limitless immortal spiritual life, let us 
give our thinking, our speaking and our daily doing 
a Godward turn and so hasten the inevitable coming 
of the Kingdom of Heaven. Resisting the din and 
degradation, the slamming and banging of our own 
bewildered generation, let us take time out to 
meditate, to pray, to discover our deeper selves; 
finally, in the end, to know that we are the Children 
of Immortal Bliss, the one God’s perfect divinities 
on earth, the splendid images of that Love which 
lights the sun and the other stars. 

“Strong is the soul and wise and beautiful; 

The seeds of Godlike power are in us still; 

Gods are we, Bards, Saints, Heroes, if we will.” 


JAPAN — Despite the furore at Washington and 
abroad against trading with Communist China, 
stern realism is prevailing in the case of Japan. 
Unless the Japanese economy is to be undergirded 
permanently by U. S. aid, a restoration of commerce 
with the Chinese mainland, and its steady increase, 
is essential. Therefore, by permission, that trade is 
already starting to expand. . 

The Japanese Trade Ministry, in co-operation 
with businessmen, believes it may soon be possikle 
to sell to Red China some fifty million yards of 
cotton textiles a year, not to mention rayon and 
other fabrics. In return, Japan urgently needs coal 
and iron, which she obtained mostly from China in 
pre-war times. Now allowed to import thirty-eight 
thousand tons of coal from the Communist Chinese, 
she wants ten times that much within the next few 
months. There appears little doubt that whatever 
Japan does about political relationships with 
Peiping, she will move for an ever-developing flow 
of goods back and forth as soon as the Japanese 
Peace Treaty has been generally ratified. (W P) 


REMEMBER THE CHRISTIAN LEADER IN 
YOUR WILL 


In so doing, you make a perpetual contribution to 
the teaching of Universalism. 

“I give and bequeath to The Universalist Publishing 
House for the support of The Christian Leader the 
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A PREFACE TO CHRISTMAS 
William Wallace Rose 


Christmas-is' practically upon us, and the more 
important preparations have been made—gifts and 
cards, home-comings and merriment, decorations. 
This is all to the good. 

But when all is said and done in preparation for 
Christmas, the most important thing has been left 
undone if we have not prepared ourselves! For 
obviously, the gifts and feasting, the tinsel and the 
tree are not Christmas at all—just the recognition 
of it, the celebration of it. 

Christmas is the anniversary of the One who 
brought to man the light of God’s purpose, the 
warmth of His love, the irresistible sweep of His 
will. So in preparing of ourselves for this event, it 
is necessary to separate these two Christmases in 
our minds, and keep them separated. For they are 
no more the same than a man’s body is the same as 
his soul, or than the material is the same as the 
immaterial. 

Even so, Christmas is a material thing, resplend- 
ent in the gorgeous trappings of pageantry, com- 
manding all the rich resources of music, art, and 
poetry. It has a date on the calendar, a name on 
the page of history, a body of traditions, customs, 
and habits. 

But Christmas is also an immaterial thing, clad 
in simple homespun, poor as a peasant family turned 
away from a busy inn. This Christmas is timeless 
and can be celebrated any day of any month. And 
it knows no traditions or customs or habits—only 
an impulse! 

But the most striking difference between these 
two Christmases—the material and immaterial— 
is the manifestation. The material Christmas is 
marked by giving—the immaterial, by receiving. 

Thus it was written, “Behold! I stand at the 
door and knock. If any man hear my voice and 
open to me, I will come in to him and sup with him, 
and he with me.” What is invoked here is the re- 
ceptive spirit. It was this text which inspired Hol- 
man Hunt’s picture, “The Light of the World,” 
showing the Master waiting outside a closed door, 
a door that has no latch and can only be opened 
from inside. 

So Christmas—this other Christmas, stands out- 
side our door waiting. The rooms within may be 
heaped high with gifts. But it is still not the cele- 
bration of Christmas until we open the door of the 
heart to the Christ-spirit. And opened, as it only 
can be, from within and in eager expectation. And 
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the Master received, as he only can be, with loving] 
joy. | 

Without these two emotions, everything el 
about our celebration of Christmas is spurious 
counterfeit, if not downright offensive! 


HEWING (HUEING) 
John E. Woo 


How will you carve Christmas or what color will 
you splash upon it? Will it be fluffed out of cotton 
or will it be carved from radiance like a precious 
jewel? Will it be tinted with pastels or will the 
great colors of fiery pigments be flung across it like 
the bannered colors of high dawn after a night o 
storm? 

The soft gentleness of the.season is deceiving. 
There is more to the fluff and the tinsel than the 
hand can touch or the eye can see. 

“Joy to the world.” Splendid! But, “He was 
despised and rejected of men.” The swarming 
world, uncouth, insolent, had no room for Him 
When he grew to manhood, it had no use for Him. 
Only the blazing fury of contrast makes the adora- 
tion beautiful. 

“Joy to the world.” Wonderful! The world 
needs joy but “He was a man of sorrows.” There is 
a love that makes one glad; there is a love that 
makes one sad. The lover is sad when the loved 
ones fail to stand a test; the Jover is glad when the 
loved ones demonstrate their integrity. 

“Joy to the world.” Astonishing! For “He was 
acquainted with grief”. Is there a grief that ca 
compare with His? Is there a disappointment that 
he did not experience? He knew the touch of pain 
and what it was to be hurt. He knew that love 
healed. 

“Joy to the world.” Astonishing! For “We 
esteemed Him not’. Has the world deserved the 
joy? Has it deserved a better fate than today’s 
turbulence? } 

“Love never faileth. Love beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things.” Like rain it falls upon the just and unjust, 
as the sun shineth on the evil and on the good. 

The joy is yours for the having. It is the gift of - 
Christmas. . 

“Come unto Me and I will give you Peace.” 


The Christian Leader . 
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30ston Sabbath School Union 


Sommemorates a Century 


££ Service 


pe hundred years of service to eastern Massa- 
chusetts Church Schools were commemorated 
y the Boston Universalist Sabbath School Union 
t a centennial dinner in the Arlington Street 
‘yhurch, Monday evening, October 29. 

Dr. William Wallace Rose of Lynn presided as 
dastmaster. The Invocation was offered by the 
tev. Robert L’h Miller. Dr. Rose presented Dora J. 
irown, president, who spoke briefly. Greetings 
rere brought by the Rev. Straughan Gettier, presi- 
ent of the Unitarian Sunday School Union and 
r. Robert Cummins, General Superintendent of 
Jniversalist Churches. The speaker of the evening 
vas Dr. Angus H. MacLean, the new Dean of the 
“heological School at St. Lawrence. Dr. MacLean 
poke on The Message and Method of Liberal Re- 
igion. So many requests for the text of this address 
‘ave come that we hope to print it in the near 
uture. 

Robert F. Needham presented the Misses Helen 
nd Anna Prentiss of West Somerville each with a 
ift in recognition of the work they have done in 
ompiling a card index file of one hundred years of 
iabbath School Union activities. 

The Centennial Committee for this event in- 
luded: Honorary Chairmen, Mr. and Mrs. Victor A. 
‘riend; Mrs. Lawrence Asplind, Chairman; Susan 
\ndrews, Dora J. Brown, Helen Prentiss, Anna 
*rentiss, Mrs. Richard H. Bird, Sr., Katherine 
ferrinton, Robert F. Needham, Clarence G. 
Vellington. 

The Boston Universalist Sabbath School Union 
iginated in the feeling of a great need and the 
letermination to meet that need on the part of three 
Jniversalist laymen. These men were John D. W. 
‘oy, merchant and philanthropist, Henry B. 
Vietcalf, temperance leader and business man, and 
Tiram A. Bowles. In September, 1851, they met to 
)rganize a union for the training of Sunday School 
eachers. 

Through the years, the Union has trained leaders 
hrough lecture courses and institutes. The methods 
iave changed, but the objectives of better teachers 
ind better teaching has remained constant. In 
iddition to working with teachers, the Union has 
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Harvard Studio, Boston 
Dora Brown 


also sponsored meetings for children. These have 
included programs for children and musical festivals 
by children. For many years the library run by the 
organization was a most important tool in the 
improvement of eastern Massachusetts Church 
Schools. 

In the years preceding the organization of the 
Universalist Publishing House in 1862, the Sabbath 
School Union published tracts to meet the needs for 
literature in our schools. The Missions Committee 
also had a most important function in the years of 
the nineteenth century. This committee was zealous 
in investigating possibilities for starting new church 
schooJs and, when these schools were started, pro- 
vided financial support until the new schools were 
on a self-sustaining basis. In recent years, this 
Mission Committee has helped to establish and 
maintain Daily Vacation Bible Schools, awarded 
scholarships to Summer Institutes, and assisted 
schools in buying equipment in the fields of audio 
and visual education. 

The Union welcomed the establishment of both 
state and national Church School organizations. In 
the years that followed, it gave active co-operation 
and aid to these larger groups. 

Today, as throughout the years of the century 
past, the Boston Universalist Sabbath School Union 
brings the teachers in its local schools into active 
creative fellowship with outstanding leaders in the 
field of religious education. 

During its century of activity, the Union has 
served forty-eight church schools. It now serves 
twenty-one Universalist schools in the Boston 
metropolitan area. 

The present officers of the Union are: Dora J. 
Brown, president, the Rev. Robert L’h Miller, vice- 
president, Charlotte Edlund, secretary, Robert F. 
Needham, treasurer. 
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The Komagane Universalist Church under construction 


HE close of 1951 finds Universalism in the new 

Japan engaged in a growing program of social 
work, education, and worship in both city and 
country. 

In the rural area, the new Komagane Universalist 
church under the leadership of the Rev. Masao 
Shidara was dedicated September 2. This church, 
which serves five rural communities as both wor- 
ship and community center, had over three hundred 
Universalist children at the dedication center. 

In Tokyo, a building for social work and worship 
is being built on the site of the old Blackmer Home. 


Tokyo Church School Members 


The Christian Leader 


Un 


This project is being sponsored by the Associatio 
of Universalist Women. By the time this magazin 
reaches our readers, the new church will have bee 
dedicated. In another section of Tokyo, Unit 
Church building is under construction. This is 
joint project of the Universalist Department « 
Service Projects and the American Unitarian Assc 
ciation. 

In November, Jean Fry, former staff member c 
the Department of Education, sailed for Japar 
Mrs. Fry will serve as educational consultant t 
Universalist Churches in Japan for a six-mont 


Young Tok 


Mr. Shidara and one of his congregations in front of the new 


ttod. This follows one of the requests made by 
yanese Universalists to Mr. Fisher when he visited 
*m last year. The wish of our Japanese fellow 
iiversalists to have American Universalists visit 
2m from time to time and to share in the devel- 
men of their program has become a policy of the 
rvice Department and Mrs. Fry is the first of 
\at is hoped will be a continuing roster of visiting 
nerican Universalist workers. 

The opening of the academic year brought Mr. 
shio Yoshioka to the Theological School at St. 
wrence University where he will study for the 


Komagane Universalist Church 


Universalist ministry under the sponsorship of the 
Universalist Department of Service Projects. Miss 
Aiko Onishi, sponsored by the Association of Uni- 
versalist Women, is continuing her work at the 
Eastman School of Music. Another beneficiary of 
our foreign student program is Mr. Kenijiro Takagi 
of Hiroshima, Japan. Mr. Takagi is sponsored by 
the Hiroshima Peace Center Foundation, Temple 
University and the Service Department. 
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Purposeful Living 
Cyril E. Brubaker 


Some people eat to live, others just live to eat. 


Some people | 


their lives to the full, others just follow the line of least resistan 
But we are all here for a purpose! And the sooner we find th 
out, the sooner we will have peace of mind and be happy. 


OME one has said; “‘All stars are lucky, if beneath 
them stands one who depends on heart and head 
and hands”. I live on the side of a hill and people 
say to me, “I would not live there even if you paid 
me to”. Well, that is all right, my wife and I have 
no intentions of moving out. The rocks and ledges, 
to say nothing of climbing the hill, is what dis- 
courages people, but those rocks and ledges are 
there for a purpose, they have been there for a long 
time, waiting for some one with ambition and 
ingenuity to come along and put them to some good 
use. So it is with people, each of us has some unique 
ability which has been with us for a long time, just 
waiting for us to wake up and put it to some good 
use. 

What makes famous people famous? It is the 
extra mile that they have walked, the extra hour 
that they have worked, the extra dollar that they 
have given. Each one of us has his or her little row 
to hoe in the garden of life. How much that row of 
achievements will amount to depends on how well 
we cultivate our talents and keep the weeds, the 
undesirable and time wasting things, out of our 
lives. 

I have always been inspired by what Lincoln was 
supposed to have said. “I will study and get ready, 
and some day my chance will come.”’ Several years 
ago my nephew went to study at the New England 
Conservatory of Music, and when he came home for 
a vacation he brought his trombone along and 
practiced in our back yard. Whenever we asked him 
to play a selection, something that we might enjoy, 
he would say, “I am not ready”. Since then he has 
graduated with high honors and is now the first 
trombonist in the Symphony orchestra of one of the 
larger cities in the South. He found out early what 
he was fitted for. He studied and got ready and 
his chance came. Perhaps I am not ready to do all 
the things that I try to do, preaching for one, but I 
like what Thomas Edison said; “All things come to 
him who hustles- while he waits.” 

I like to raise peas, both the garden variety and 
the flowering kind, and usually have fairly good 
luck with them, but I find that I have to start them 
early and give them proper care and attention. So 
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it is with any undertaking, start early and 
everlastingly at it. 

Among the numerous avocations in which I 
myself interested, are what I have chosen to call 
Four P’s, Painting, Preaching, Poetry and P, 
osophy. Why do I try to preach when there 
countless others who can preach better serm 
than I? Why do I try to paint portraits when th 
are many artists who can paint better portr 
than I? Why do I build stone walls, when th 
are stone masons who can build better walls tl 
IT? Because I am compelled by a sense of respor 
bility, a sense of duty and a feeling of gratitu 
to use the God-given gifts which for the time be 
I possess, because I want to do these things, a 
because I enjoy doing them. Also, I am not 1 
mindful of the fact private citizens in many cor 
tries do not enjoy the privilege as we do here, 
speaking and doing as we please, so long as it 
within the bounds of decency and good will. 

We are all here for a purpose, and this l-am st 
is mine, i 
To bring good things to the surface, and help 1 

sun to shine. 
I'd like to make this world of ours, a better pl 
in which to live, 
Bringing cheer, like the flowers, and giving all th 
I can give. 
So when my earthly work is done, and I have pas: 
away, 
I hope that I’ll have helped some one carry th 
load each day. 
We are not only living on borrowed time, we : 
also in possession of tools which have been loan 
to us for the time being; the talents, the gifts a 
qualities unique in each of us. Only we can do t 
things for which we are fitted, only we can say t 
things we say, only we can live the life that is or 
to live. And whether I paint a portrait, preach 
sermon or build a stone wall, however imperfect 
shall forever be a part of them, I shall have p 
myself into them. } 

There is but one Lincoln’s Gettysburg Addre: 
There was but one Columbus who discover 
America. There was but one Jesus of Nazareth wl 
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upon the Cross. There is but one you. 

is just as shameful for us not to be doing the 
gs which we were cut out to do, as it is for a 
cer to be leaning on his shove] when he should 
ligging, not only for all he is worth; it is that 
a shovel-full that goes for good measure. It is a 
state of affairs today, when most people want to 
more and more, but are willing only to give 
and less. 

you one to expect a reward for everything you 
do, 

seldom thank the Lord when thanks to Him 
are due? 

2n you’re given some new task, or a chance to 
do your bit, 

you always stop to ask, “What will I get out 
of it?” 

en you’re asked to do your share for some one 
that’s been hit, 

you stamp and rave and tear, “What do I get 
out of it”? 


The earthly things that we possess, must all be 
left behind. 

The true reward for helpfulness, is a happy frame 
of mind. 

Dr. George W. Crane says; “There is no future 
in any job. The future lies in the man who holds 
the job.” 

An unknown author penned these lines; “He 
always said he would retire when he made a million 
clear. And so he toiled into the dusk from day to 
day, from year to year. At last he put his ledgers up, 
and laid his stock reports aside. But when he started 
out to live, he found he had already died.” 

I, too, am looking forward to the time when I 
can retire, but only from punching the time clock — 
not to a life of ease and luxury, shen I will have time 
to really go to work, doing those extra things the 
like of which, in the past, have helped to make this 
world a better place in which to live. 


* * * 


WHERE YOUR UNIFIED APPEAL 
CONTRIBUTION GOES 


5—Ministers’ Pensions. Most of the pension 
payments come from Trust Funds—but 
these are not adequate for the needs of our 
retired ministers. 

5>—Publicity, Literature, Survey. We need more 
advertising through press and radio, and 
there is constant demand for Universalist 
literature. We need also to evaluate the 
effectiveness of our work and seek improved 

ways of accomplishing it. 

+—Church Extension. Struggling churches must 
be helped, and new organizations started. 
Many more people need our inspiring Faith. 

/—Business Administration. Our Unified Ap- 
peal funds must be raised and our growing 
Trust Funds must be well managed. 

~—Service Projects. Universalism in action. 
Some of our projects: Jordan Neighborhood 


House. Volunteer units in mental hospitals. - 


Summer workcamps in the United States and 
overseas. Training program for German 
social workers. Aiding Korean war-refu- 
gees. Program for training Universalist 
ministers, developing new churches, and ex- 
panding educational programs in Japan. 
ly—Education. This Department coordinates 
the educational activities of our denomina- 
tion, discovers needs, helps prepare programs 
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to meet the needs, and provides leadership 
training. These tasks of helping your local 
church are done through (a) preparation of 
materials, (b) field visits, (c) counseling and 
consultation, (d) correspondence, and (e) in- 
stitutes and workshops. 
General Administrative Needs. Expenses of Head- 
quarters, building and staff salaries are met by in- 
come from the gifts of our Universalist forebears. 
Let us match their faith! 
GIVE GENEROUSLY — GIVE NOW — HELP 
YOUR UNIVERSALIST CHURCH OF AMERI. 
CA TO INTENSIFY ITS WORK — EXPAND 
ITS SERVICES. 
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Universal Prayer 
George C: Boorn 
oe of the age-old hopes of humanity is for a 


world of lasting peace, one in which “the war 
drums throb no longer and the battle flags are 
furled.”’ It is as old as the prophet’s dream of a day 
when men shall beat their swords into ploughshares 
and their spears into pruning hooks. It is as old as 
a voice speaking from a Galilean hillside, “Blessed 
are the peacemakers, they shall be called the sons 
of God.” But how can this hope become a fact? 

The pope of Rome is inviting all who will to join 
with his church in united prayers for peace. This 
raises the question, “Will it do any good? Will 
prayer help?’ One day when driving into Indianap- 
olis the parson saw some men busy setting up some 
huge letters across the front of one of the churches. 
When he returned the job had been finished and he 
read this sentence, “The Family that prays together 
stays together.” If the nations that fought the war 
together had then stopped to pray together they 
might have stuck together. But the United Nations 
was born without the benefit of prayer, at least of 
common prayer. Its meetings are never opened with 
prayer. In its chapel each man may pray for him- 
self but there is no common prayer. 

But how can it be otherwise, we ask, considering 
the variety of religions represented at that gather- 
ing? It cannot be if any religion is going to insist 
that the prayers be couched in its language. Perhaps 
we who call ourselves Christians are the most arro- 
gant of all. We would not think any prayer, not 
addressed to the Christian God, whoever he may 
be, in the name of Jesus Christ, our Lord, is a true 
prayer. Yet the hunger for peace abides in the 
hearts of men of all religious faiths. As a matter of 
record the non-Christian nations have done better 
in maintaining peace. The parson is bold enough 
to believe that there is a common prayer in which 
all men may join. 

Surely everyone in the United Nations believes 
in love as representing the highest and best thing 
known to man. If that is not true, then that organ- 
ization is as a house built upon shifting sand. The 
winds of prejudice and the storms of hatred will 
beat upon it and it will fall. Surely everyone knows 
that the will of love is that men shall live in peace 
and brotherhood. This then might be our prayer 
offered in the name of love to the spirit of love. 
“O Spirit of Love, thy will be done.” If the nations 
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of the world whoever they may honor as their 
spiritual leader could but get together and joi 
sincerity in this common prayer, then they w 
work together for triumph of love’s will. 

The pope is right. Prayer can help. But it 
not be a Catholic prayer, a Protestant prayer, 
even a Christian prayer, but a universal pray 
prayer that men of all faiths can speak with since 
and faith. 

Eternal Spirit of Love, Thy Will Be Done. 


A DEVOTIONAL COMMENTAR 


We join in making this service a rich blessing 
all who participate in its fellowship. 

With open minds and searching hearts, we ex 
to grow in wisdom and understanding. 

We renew our strength by devotion to the h 
purposes of freedom, truth and goodwill which bi 
together aJl persons of universal spirit everywh 

We seek to find the best life for ourselves, and 
turn the world’s animosities to friendship. 

We avow our faith in God as Eternal and 
conquering Love. 

Therefore, Love is the Doctrine of this church 

We avow our faith in the spiritual leadership 
Jesus, and all the great ones who have proclai 
the worth of man, the triumph of good and 
supremacy of Spirit. q 

Therefore, aspiration toward goodness is the ba 
of association in this church. 

We avow our faith in the authority of tru 
known or to be known. ; 

Therefore, search for truth is our holy sacramet 

We avow our faith in the supreme worth of eve 
human personality. ; 

Therefore, to help, wherever we can, is our rT 
of conduct. 

We avow our faith in the power of men of goc 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil a 
progressively establish the kingdom of God. 

Therefore, the better world is our goal, and fai 
in the power of goodwill is our assurance of victot 

We are united in attainment of The Abunda 
Life, in helping all who come this way, and in doi 
our part to establish the kingdom of God’s drez 
and man’s hope. 

—SHELDON SHEPARD 
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{ DELEGATES KNEW WHAT THEY WERE 
DOING 


he Editor: 
aclosed is our renewal check for one year only. Not 
we intend to cut off the subscription at the end of 
time, but we are anxious to contribute our little 
| to the maintenance fund. The Leader means a 
to many people, and I surely hope it can survive, 
ough it grieves me to see the staff sacrificing so much. 
he General Assembly report was very accurate and 
restingly written, as usual. The editor allowed his 
onal feelings to intrude into the news columns which 
ood. Reporting has no life unless colored by the 
onality ob: the reporter. 
must take exception to the editor’s comment that 
delegates were too tired to know what they were 
ig when they passed the resolution favoring the lifting 
he tax ope aie on church property. I was as tired 
nyone, and I knew perfectly well what the resolution 
int. There were some impassioned speeches, and not 
sad, apathetic silence as implied in the article. There 
_a good deal of nervous tittering which I interpreted 
neaning that the delegates hoped the dreadful reality 
iid never take place, but realized the ethical impos- 
lity of voting en the resolution. Dr. Hersey did 
| to point out that churches may pay their taxes vol- 
arily. It is good for us to wrestle with our conscience. 
t is too bad that Universalists, who rejected the main 
am of Christian teaching one hundred and fifty years 
, are not yet “ready to vote” on casting aside the pro- 
ion of the adjective “Christian”. Any Universalist 
Unitarian, who quizzes enough orthodox Protestants, 
find that the mass of “Christians” regard us as defi- 
ly more Jewish than Christian. So, let us strip off 
mask. Let us launch forth and boldly declare that 
are neither Jew nor Christian, bond nor free, colored 
colorless, but are one in the bonds of universal love. 
Rosert H. MacPuerson 
rchester, Mass. 


A LOYAL VETERAN SPEAKS 
the Editor: 


am unable to read very much, but for several years, 
ave been saving my reading time for my Leader very 
ety 

received the October number a few days ago and feel 
yust paprese my appreciation of your report of the 
tland Assembly, and also the uplift I felt from read- 
the report of Dr. Cummins and the Occasional Ser- 
1 by Dr. Pullman, as well as great satisfaction in the 
t-racial work being actually attempted and done by 
1e of our Universalist churches. 

lur forefathers gave our church the very greatest of 
nes and we have no right to ignore the challenge of 
name of our faith. 

n short, this number of the Leader has given me more 
ouragement about the future of Universalism than I 
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Reactions Of Our Readers 


have felt for a long time. 

I intended to mention Mr. Latham’s article also. I 
wish it would be read and reread by everyone who seems 
to take pride in sitting tight on his Universalist stump, 
apparently indifferent to the real meaning of what he 
professes to believe. 

I am enclosing my check for renewal of the Leader and 
an additional amount for the Unified Appeal. 

I wish also to express my gratitude for the increased 
amount of i pension check. 
Springfield, Illinois Marrtua G., Jones 
P.S. Incidentally, I passed my eighty-fifth birthday 
anniversary on August 24, 1951. 


DON’T THROW OUT THE BIBLE 


To the Editor: 

Let us not be guilty of throwing the Bible out the 
window on the eve of its rediscovery. Two or three 
decades ago, there were grounds for such behavior, but 
today we have to accept the fact that the new nascent 
science is in the field of psychical phenomena. Throwing 
our hands over our faces and declaring it isn’t so won’t 
alter the fact any more than the disciples-of the “flat 
earth” theory could change the shape 1 ie planet. 

We, personally, may not have extra psychic capacities, 
but that is no reason is our not accepting the findings of 
those who do have them. We may not be gifted in 
mathematics, but we do not throw the findings of those 
who are, out the window. We may not be musicians, but 
we do not denounce great musical compositions. Let us 
try to be consistent in our behavior. Let us be ready to 
receive “truth to be known”. 

Modern scientific findings in the realm of psychical 
phenomena will make of the Bible a new book and we 
will read it with new understanding and new zest. Let’s 
keep it in the home and keep it dusted. Like many other 
of Grandmother’s possessions, we will learn to cherish it 
as never before. 

Our S. CunnincHam 
Brooklyn, Pennsylvania 


GIVE US A POSITIVE THEOLOGY 


To the Editor: 

May I take this opportunity to thank you for your 
September editorial? It is a splendid attempt to relate 
current Universalism to its golden past, to help us see 
Universalism historically. 

You compel me, however, to take exception to at 
least one of your points: your attempt to equate the 
1803 Avowal concerning God. “We believe in one God 
whose nature is Love” with the 1935 statement ‘We 
avow our faith in God as Eternal and Unconquerable 
Love”. I strongly feel that there is all the difference in 
the world between these two statements, the difference 
stemming from a shift in stress. The first is a reasonably 
definite reference to a divine Being; the stress is on 
“God”. The second stresses ‘“Love”, which may not be 
a divine Being at all. It may simply be an attitude or, 
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at most, a process. Whatever, it 1s too vague either to 
cause dispute or to rally fervent devotion. It is a safe 
compromise, a way of saying nothing while pretending 
to say something. 

Permit me finally to comment on what to me was the 
most hopeful statement of your editorial: “not theology, 
but pride divides”. Too long have Universalists let the 
notion that theology divides excuse them for their lack 
of systematic and profound thought concerning God. 
Consequently, contemporary Universalism has nothing 
significant to say about God, about ultimate reality, 
about the meaning of life. It resorts to platitude, pre- 
tends to be scientific, and provides buildings where the 
“love-ethic” (lacking an adequate theological structure 
to give it support and meaning) may receive a weekly 
shot in its dying arm. Universalism flourished when it 
had something (and something hopeful) to say theologic- 
ally. Today those churches and movements flourish 
which have something to say theologically. 

Donatp Waker Morcan 
New York, N. Y. 


POSSIBLY NEITHER OF US KNOWS ALL 
THE ANSWERS 


To the Editor: 

Your editorial which you throw at us from the first 
page of the September issue which arrived today is con- 
clusive evidence of the almost hopeless confusion of your 
mind, as well as your own inadequate acquaintance with 
the philosophic meaning of “religious humanism”. 

Mr. Editor, how can anyone affirm such contradictions 
as you have tried to do, in this editorial? Let me be 
specific. 

In the beginning of your editorial you say, correctly, 
that, “From their beginnings and consistently through 
their years, Universalists have affirmed the primacy, the 
persistence, and the potence of Goodness. They found 
this Goodness at the heart of the universe and in the per- 
sonality of man.” (Italics mine), Again, you say, “That 
this Love was the directing and invincible power in the 
universe, these folk never questioned.” (Italics mine). 
Once more, you remind us that in 1935, we Universalists 
affirmed our faith thus: ‘“We avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and Unconquerable Love.” (Italics mine). 

As though to strengthen and make unquestionable this 
historic review of our Universalist faith in God — for all 
of these affirmations are concerning the nature of our 
universe, and not merely the nature of orphaned and 
lonely people who love each other in an otherwise indif- 
ferent universe — you continue to say: “The second 
aspect of Universalists’ major affirmation was and is: 
This is a moral Universe.” (Italics mine). Precisely! 
The whole spirit and motif of Universalism was, and is, 
a basic conviction about the kind of universe we live in! 
From all orthodox pictures of a God of cruelty and 
narrowness, hell an damnation, Universalism rebelled 
— to affirm that the God of this universe is a God of love. 
You even add your own statement of interpretation and 
faith, saying: “In man’s nobility, actual and potential, 
we have seen what we believe to be at the heart of the uni- 
verse.” By these words, you admit the obvious, namely, 
that our Universalism can never, never be limited to any 
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statement about the goodness of man! — that our fa 
is inherently, from the beginning, and is now a f 
about the nature of the universe! 
Then, mirabile dictu! — you curiously arrive at } 
twisted logic of saying: ‘‘Therefore, we say all Unive 
ists, whether they know it or not, are humanists.” \") 
Mr. Editor, do you know what a humanist is? 
obvious that you do not — or else that you choos 


his fellowmen. If that is what humanism is, then 
course, we all want to be humanists, and we have 
to learn, very humbly, in that direction. But this is ¥ 
definitely not what “religious humanism” means. I h 
had the privilege of knowing many of the founders 
the humanist movement personally, and entering i 
interminable discussions regarding its inception 
Humanist Manifesto — John Dietrich — Curtis Re 
— and all the rest. And they were united in making 
point — that “humanism” is an effort to organize 
and faith without faith in God! 

This is the distinctive mark of humanism — the 
sistence that there is no answering goodness in the unit 
to the goodness in the heart of man! This is the 
thing that does distinguish humanism. For otherw 
humanism is merely a name for the general human gi 
will which can hardly be denied to all sincere Christia 
all sincere worshippers of a God of Love in any faith 

As though to multiply confusion, you go on to s 
“While all Universalists are humanists, not all Uni 
salists are theists.” I do not know what peculiar def 
tion of theist you may cherish. But, being a respons 
and public man of journalism, you have no right wh 
ever to depart radically from the defined meaning of 
term “theist’’ — look in your own dictionary! — one y 
believes in God. That is what Universalism is all aba 
— the nature of our belief about God! You have | 
mitted it, yourself, in the early part of your own editot 
Then you wind up in utter confusion. ; 

Is it possible that your confusion has an intent? - 
intent to confuse us also? — so that we blithely embri 
our current humanists, and disdainfully reject the saci 
faith of our Universalist forbears? 

Harvey Swanso 
Reading, Pennsylvania 


Editor — No, we are not confused nor do we seck 
confuse. Brother Swanson has let himself be confu 
by the unjustifiably narrow definition of Human 
made current by Messrs. Dietrich and Reese. 


orem el 


GLAD TO HELP BOWDOIN 


To the Editor: 
I have read with much interest your account of 
General Assembly at Portland. I do not see how y 
managed to report so much so quickly. 
The report of your chat with Wallace Powers 
read with much satisfaction to the Directors and Cl 
Agents of the Bowdoin Alumni Fund last Saturd 
Please be warned that anything you write may be ui 

for the benefit of Bowdoin. 
G. R. MeIntir 


Brunswick, Maine 
The Christian 


ATTACK UPON THE 
RICAN SECULAR SCHOOL 
3y V. T. Thayer 
“he Beacon Press 
*rice $3.00 
is a pleasure to review this 

This reviewer recommends 
‘very American citizen of every 
yus persuasion. For here we 
a Le and impartial pres- 
ion of the whole business of 
ration of church and state,” 
religion versus the public 
1,” of “released time religious 
iction.”’ 
yuld parochial schools be en- 

to their fair share of tax 
as? The record shows that 
al of our states, in the earl 
d of the republic, had Piociegh 
ience with this kind of mul- 
public education to cause their 
ts to legislate against the sys- 

Did the Puritan founders initi- 
the dea of separation? No. 

wished to safeguard their 
; by perpetuating their ortho- 
. The idea of separation began 
> middle states where there was 
gence among Protestant sects 
) religious instruction. Are 
liary’”’ aids such as transporta- 
of pupils, furnishing of books, 
rendered to parochial schools, 
lation of our constitution? Do 

not result in favoring. one 
te school above others? Is 
ased time” a violation of the 
me court decision in the 
ollum case? It depends upon 
honestly the decision is read. 
Il, is it possible to teach the 
tials of religion in the public 
1? Who will agree upon the 
‘ials? And who will teach 

? For instance, would Catho- 
rents permit a Protestant to 
at teaching? And vice versa? 
mur schools devoid of religion? 
pends upon what you mean by 
on. They should eschew any 
of sectarian emphasis, but the 
of Springfield, AMasschusetts, 
>t an example of mutual under- 
ing and appreciation of re- 
s cultures. 

. Thayer does not say that our 
m of public education is per- 
There is much to be done in 
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the fostering of that community liv- 
ing which is workable religion. Some 
readers may object to the writer’s 
ideas of good education; that they 
follow John Dewey, but they all will 
be stimulated and informed. 
The Beacon Press is to be praised 
for publishing this timely volume. 
Donatp B. F. Hoyt 


THE ROAD TO BITHYNIA 
By Frank G. Slaughter 
Doubleday and Company. 
Price $3.50 : 

Anyone interested in historical 
novels will find this a fascinating 
story of Biblical times, excellently 
written to hold one’s interest from 
beginning to end. The story is that 
of Luke, the beloved physician, who 
wrote both the Gospel of Luke and 
the Book of Acts. Sah of the dia- 
logue is taken from the Bible itself, 
but the characters appear as living 
persons. Bithynia, located on the 
south shore of the Black Sea is pic- 
tured as a place of contentment and 
happiness where Luke wishes to 
settle. He never reaches it, but 
finds that the spirit of contentment 
can come only from within. 

Anyone interested in the develop- 
ment of the scientific method, es- 
pecially in relation to the history of 
the early medical profession, will 
find this book filled with interesting 
facts. Dr. Slaughter was graduated 
from Duke and Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versities and formerly was a very 
successful surgeon. He now devotes 
his time to writing, lecturing, and 
teaching courses on child psychol- 
oay. He tells of the medical school 
of the god, Asklepios, which prac- 
ticed a combination of medical 
methods along with so-called relig- 
ious magic, and some trickery as 
well. He refers to the strictly scien- 
tific and highly ethical school of 
Hippocrates. Luke ponders over 
the miracles of Jesus, and while he 
is skeptical about God breaking his 
own reas to perform healings, he 
does recognize the power of the 
mind and the personality of Jesus 
on persons ill ae mind and spirit. 

Anyone interested in considering 
the development of the Christian 
faith, from the teachings of Jesus 
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and the example of his life, to the 
dogmatic creedal hypotheses about 
the being of Jesus as the second 
member of the Trinity and the only 
key to salvation, will find this book 
exceedingly illuminating. 

At the-opening of the book, Luke 
receives a scroll of the teachings of 
Jesus, handed to him by Stephen as 
Stephen was dying from being 
stoned as a follower of Jesus. 
Throughout the story, Luke is con- 
stantly seeing the contrast between 
the Christian religion about Jesus 
as taught by Paul, and the sublime 
teachings of Jesus as found in the 
scroll, Take never could accept the 
creedal dogma which was being em- 
phasized by Paul, but he was more 
and more impressed with the teach- 
ings and the example of Jesus. 

This book constantly causes one 
to stop and think while at the same 
time giving one a desire to read on 
to find what the next page will 
bring. The Road to Bithynia may 
well help clarify the confusion in 
many person’s minds these days re- 
garding the meaning of the term, 
“Christian”. It will help to give a 
background for anyone interested 
in the writing of The New Testa- 
ment. It deserves a very large 


reading. 
; Roserr M. Rice 


ATTENTION! 


Now 
You may order Books reviewed 
on Our Library Pages 
and 
All church and church school 
supplies from your 
UNIVERSALIST BOOK SERVICE 
Address your orders to 
Mrs. Clara R. Bryant 
16 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


It is more important to know 
where you are going than to get 
there quickly. 

—Maset NEWcoMBER 
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GOOD NEWS FROM JAPAN 

One of the gratifying aspects of 
the new program in Japan is the 
renewal of our association with 
former Blackmer Home girls, many 
of whom are still active in the 
Universalist Church in Tokyo, 
Japan. Among the most loyal mem- 
bers is Mrs. Matsu Yoshioka, who 
in 1920 studied social work in the 
United States under the sponsorship 
of Universalist women. Upon com- 
pletion of her work here, Matsu re- 
turned to Japan where she rendered 
valuable assistance in the program 
at Blackmer Home for Girls in 
Tokyo. Now, her son, Toshio 
Yoshioka, is study‘ng for the Uni- 
versalist ministry at St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, New York, on 
a scholarship from the Department 
of Service Projects. 

Mrs. Robert M. Rice represents 
the executive board of the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women on the 
Department of Service Projects 
Board of The Universalist Church 
of America. In reply to a letter she 
wrote to Mrs. Yoshioka, Mrs. Rice 
has received an answer which we 
hope is only the first of such direct 

ersonal contacts with these loyal 
lececatns women in Japan. The 
letter is reprinted for your pleasure, 
along with the picture of the former 
Blackmer Home girls who were 
resent at the “Laying of the Roof 
eremony” for the new Koishikawa 
Universalist Center being erected on 


SEASON’S GREETINGS TO ALL MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 
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Association Of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


the site of the former Blackmer 
Home which was destroyed during 
the war. 


Dear Mrs. Rice: 

It is very kind of you to write me 
a nice letter telling how you are 
newly elected to the Board of 
A.U.W. and how the president, Mrs. 
Springall, has appointed you Chair- 
man of Outreach with a special in- 
terest in Japan. It is really so nice 
to know you to whom I can write 
things whith are being done in 
Japan. When Mr. Fisher was in 
Tokyo, he told us how A.U.W. was 
taking interest in Japan and they 
were to work with the Department 
of Service Projects. At that time I 
thought I ought to write a letter of 
thanks to the president of A.U.W. 
But as I did not know anything 
about her I hesitated to write her 
our hearty thanks for the interest 
and help given to our work here. 
But later, I could read and learn 
about Mrs. Springallin The Christian 
Leader sent me by my dear friend, 
Mrs. Loomis in Oneonta, N. Y., and 
I thought what a wonderful lady Mrs. 
Springall was! Since you are elected 
ciaema by such fine president and 
since you are a friend of our dear 
Mrs. Ayres, I feel I can write to you 
everything. I was so happy to re- 
ceive a letter from you. From now 
on, I shall report you things which 
we are doing here. On October 20, 
there was a ceremony of completing 
the framework on a paar on the 
Blackmer Home property. This 
building is to be used as a center for 
worship, education, and_ service. 
The kindergarten will be opened 
during the morning and early part 
of afternoon. Then there will be 
classes of English, sewing, flower 
arrangement, and ceremonial tea. 

On the day of ceremony, nearly 
twenty former Blackmer Home 
graduates were present, who live in 
Tokyo, besides a few Universalist 
men. They were much interested to 


see the new building under constri 
tion and much impressed to 
how the ladies of A.U.W. were he 
ing our work. There are many 0 
things which I could write you c 
cerning our work. But this is all 
this time. I thank you with all 
heart for your help. 
Yours sincerely, 


Matsu Yoshie 


THE CLARA BARTON BIRT 
PLACE AND CAMPS 

An exhibit devoted to the C 
Barton and Elliott P. Joslin Ca 
occupied a prominent place amo 
those of the American Diabe 
Association Fair held in Hortie 
tural Hall, Boston, on November 
and 15. Two model cabins—exi 
replicas of those at the camp 
camper craft work, poster pictut 
a scrap book written and illustra 
by one of the Counselors in Tra 
ing, and literature, all grouped un 
a large Red Cross Flag as a ba 
ground, were included in the displ 
arranged by Mrs. Alice E. Tayl 
Camp Secretary. 

While the camps are closed ai 
deserted during the winter mont 
the Birthplace remains op 
throughout the year to extend 
gracious welcome to all visitors. 
Christmas a red candle will 
lighted there in memory of Cle 
Barton, a custom we hope Univ 
salists all over the land will foll 
in their homes. It is at this seas 
of the year that most of our grou 
are having the Ingathering Serv: 
of the filled Christmas Stockin Sa 
Baseballs. Serveral groups will p 
sent the pagent, Milestones Ald 
the Way, written by Mrs. J. Russi 
Bowman in commemoration of ft 
thirtieth Anniversary of the pu 
chase of the birthplace of Cla 
Barton in March of 1921. Copies” 
the pageant are available at hea 
quarters. Write Mrs. Taylor, Can 
Secretary, 16 Beacon Street, Boste 
8, for these. 


The Christian 


1 recent years our institute 
her training program has tended 
ngly away from academic class- 
n teaching of educational prin- 
es, methods, curriculum, etc., 
ards the laboratory school type 
rogram. In the two institutes I 
sonally visited this season the 
‘pattern was pretty clear. Some 
thers of promise are brought to 
institute to staff the laboratory 
ool. Noa are there to get and to 
w as much as to demonstrate and 
2, An educator directs the 
ool. Another directs the insti- 
e. A senior mentor of the educa- 
ial profession serves as personal 
mselor and as discussion leader 
total group sessions on what has 
mn observed. Teachers also meet 
ise who observe their groups 
ry day. This gives everyone 
ple opportunity to evaluate what 
or she sees, to raise questions, and 
et special help. 

‘wo groups are thus served in 
dition to the service given to 
ldren. There is something very 
\turing for teachers in serving on 
> staff. It is my hope and belief 
at to be asked to serve on an in- 
tute staff will become the ambi- 
n of many local church teachers, 
- the richness of their opportun- 
ss is obvious. Members of the 
iff go back to their local church 
9s with a measure of increased 
ectiveness. Teaching under super- 
sion with the opportunity to dis- 
ss what they o with observers 
d to thrash out problems in staff 
ssions daily is the ideal teacher 
lining situation. 

Unfortunately all who attend in- 
tutes cannot have such a good 
arming experience, but the next 
st thing to clinical teaching is to 
serve, under guidance, and this 
ey all do. In the observers’ dis- 
issions with the teachers and with 
e senior guidance officer all evi- 
snces of good and bad teaching are 
ought to light, problems are faced, 
id experimentation suggested. Ob- 
rvers thus learn to see what is 
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significant in teacher and child 
behavior.— what is to be regarded 
as serious and what is normal child 
behavior. They see how different 
teachers handle similar problems. 
They see how incidents iF the day 
and even the difficulties that arise 
are used to advantage. They learn 
to know when democracy and love 
and other values are actually being 
taught. They learn how to wait for 
the solution of difficulties. They 
learn what is to be expected of 
children of a certain age. A thou- 
sand details are noted that a class- 
room lecturer would not even think 
of. Moreover the situation creates 
a readiness in their minds for what 
is given in conferences or by con- 
sultants. 

I have noted evidences of progress 
in recent institutes that I never did 
see in the old days, although I 
always looked for them. 

There is a new group spirit that 
is most encouraging. In the course 
of a few days tensions disappear and 
all engage in a harmonious common 

uest. No more lining up back of 
this or that preferred teacher. Group 
behavior is indicative of good learn- 
ing. 

Children have achieved a new 
status. They are persons. No one 
hears them shushed or corrected, 

et their behavior is exemplary. 
eee the dining room at the beach 
was a real demonstration of unusual 
child-adult relations. Evidence of 
learning by the observers was easy 
to find. This was not learning to 
give back to professors what they 
gave out, but personal discovery 
and insight that generated en- 
thusiasm. 

Most important of all was the 
discovery that we are growing 
teachers of superior merit and 
parents who understand children 
and know how to love them. I have 
noted significant changes in the last 
three years in individuals I could 
name, and many others testified of 
growth. I believe that we are at last 
on the track of effectively serving 


Department of Education 


Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


EVALUATION OF OUR DENOMINATIONAL TEACHER TRAINING PROGRAM 


those who wish to serve children in 
our homes and churches. I say “‘on 
the track”. That does not mean 
perfection. 

Our set-up is not perfect. We 
need more of the type of work we 
are doing and constant effort to 
improve our methods, but what has 
happened in the last three years 
makes me very happy when I think 
of the work I used to do at the 
Beach and elsewhere. There were 
two or three courses by each of sev- 
eral teachers each morning. There 
was no way to find out Tae had 
succeeded or failed; or there were 
exams on which we did not dare to 
fail anyone and which created a 
false sense of achievement. Through 
many years I felt that I was not 
actually helping people to learn to 
teach and I am sure that feeling 
was correct. Long ago, at college 
I learned that I could not prepare 
R. E. directors without giving them 
supervised clinical experience. It 
cannot be different at institutes. 
The one argument in favor of the 
old system is that we contacted 
more people and collected more fees, 
yet that is no argument at all if the 
contact was relatively ineffective. 
The argument of expense may seem 
important to those who know too 
little about the psychology of learn- 
ing, but in this field as in all others 
the cheapest way is the successful 
way. I would like to say also that 
we can easily underrate the results 
of learning experienced by a couple 
of dozen teachers and parents. 
Wherever new life is sown, new life 
blooms and multiplies. It makes 
me happy to remember the ie. 
I saw at work this summer. rs. 
Strong and her fellow staff members 
at the New York State Institute’ 
At the Beach, Doris Trafton, 
“Smitty”, Janet Hartzell, Gordon 
McKeeman, “Becky” Ulrich, Ly- 
nette Colbert, Martha Blackmer — 
if I missed one I intended no excep- 
tion, for they were all excellent 
teachers. 

— Ancus H. MacLean 
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News of Churches and Church People 


THE GEORGE-INNESS, JR. PAINTINGS IN OUR TARPON 
SPRINGS, FLORIDA, UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 


Universalists who spend any time 
in Florida this winter should not 
fail to visit the little church at 
Tarpon Springs, just north of Clear- 
water, for here are housed the eleven 
beautiful canvasses painted by 
George Inness, Jr. 

These paintings, the property of 
The Universalist Chace of Amer- 
ica, were presented to the denom- 
ination by Mrs. Inness about 1939, 
confirming, as she said at the time, 
Mr. Inness’ intent as expressed be- 
fore his death. 

Mrs. Inness gave these to the 
general convention about 1939, but 
they had been put there from time 
to time over a period extending 
from 1918. 

The three to be first placed in the 
church were loaned by Mrs. Inness 
to cover some windows blown out 
by a local hurricane. This loan be- 
came effective during the pastorate 
of the Rey. Harriet Robinson. Four 
years later, during the pastorate of 
the late J. Louis Richards, three 
more were added, In 1924 and 1927, 
two very large and valuable paint- 
ings, The Only Hope, well-known 
nationally, and The Lord is in His 


Holy Temple, perhaps the best loved 
of all, were added to the collection. 
The last two were painted in Paris 
and are internationally known, one 
having won the gold medal of the 
Paris Salon. 

The landscapes are one in the 
characteristic “Inness greens” so 
much admired by artists, with al- 
most breath-taking expressions of 
light and shadow. Those done in 
Paris suggest the Dutch influence in 
coloring, but still carry the religious 
symbolism in the light areas. 

Hundreds of visitors view these 
paintings annually, many coming 
again and again. Last winter, during 
a busy week in February, seventeen 
hundred people passed through the 
church to see the paintings. A con- 
stant supply of church literature 
makes this a strategic public rela- 
tions post for the dissemination of 
Universalism. 

Universalists who spend the win- 
ter in Florida should not only see 
the Inness paintings, but should 
plan to attend the Sunday service at 
11:00 A.M. This church should be 
a southern gathering for religious 
liberals. 


ee nreenreneenesernnene 


RECOGNITION OF 
MR. MONBLEAU’S TENTH 
ANNIVERSARY, MALDEN 

On Saturday afternoon, October 6, 
the First Parish in Malden, Massa- 
chusetts, tendered a reception to its 
minister, the Rev. Charles H. Mon- 
bleau, and his family in recognition 
of ten years of service. Mr. and Mrs. 
Monbleau were assisted in receiving 
by their sons David and Milton and 
their daughters Nancy and Marcia. 
Some three hundred persons were in 
attendance. A purse of one thou- 
sand dollars and an engraved sliver 
tray commemorating the occasion 
were presented on behalf of the 
Parish by Cyrus F. Springall, Chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees, 
following a fitting tribute by Mrs. 
Leonice K. Mason, General Chair- 
man of the Reception Committee. 

Mr. Monbleau, who is a graduate 
of Yale Divinity School, came to 
Malden following a successful pas- 
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torate of fourteen years in Connec- 
ticut. His wife is the former Lola 
G. Hamilton of West Somerville, 
who attended Jackson College and 
the Julius Hartt School of Music. 

During Mr. Monbleau’s pastorate 
in Malden, more than three hundred 
persons have been received into 
church membership, the endowment 
funds have been increased nearl 
eighty per cent, the entire eth 
and parish house have been redec- 
orated, the kitchen remodeled and 
modernized, and the organ has been 
enlarged, modernized, and elec- 
trified. The three hundredth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Parish 
has been fittingly celebrated. 

Mr. Monbleau is serving his 
sixth year as a member of the 
Malden School Committee. He has 
been active in the Malden Good 
Will Council, Community Chest and 
Council, Malden Family Service, is 
an incorporator of Malden Hospital, 


Y 


and past president of the Maldet 
Ministers Association. He is chap 
lain of Mount Vernon Lodge a 
Masons, and a director of Malde 
Rotary. 


PORTRAIT OF MR. HICKS 
DEDICATED 

Dedication of a picture of the lat 
Rev. Martin M. Hicks, who wa 


Illinois, near Bingham, for ovet 
fifty-eight years was held in th 
church recently. He died Decembe 
10, 1940. 

Mr. Hicks was born September 5 
1859, within a stone’s throw of the 
church, which was called Littl 
Hickory because the first Universa: 
list minister to preach there rested 
his Bible in the fork of a smal 
hickory tree. A fine picture of the 
Rey, Mr. Hicks, enlarged to sixteer 
by twenty-two inches, framed unde 
glass now hangs on, the wall imme 
diately back a the pulpit. 

William David Harrington, a res 
tired Universalist minister, who 
joined the church at Beecher Cit 7 


years. Harrington’s subject was The 
Field is the World, from Matthew 
13:38, and the ladies of the church 
entered with the veiled picture and 
hung it while the people stood. John 
Baumgartner, two years younger. 
than Mr. Hicks and formerly of 
Little Hickory, spoke of his life in 
the community and gave recollec- 
tions of numerous incidents. 

—Wiitiam D. Harrincron 


MISS HARRISON IN THE 
FIELD 


Alice Harrison, Director of Uni- 
versalist Youth, made a fifteen 
days field trip in New York State 
in October. Miss Harrison visited 
youth groups in Canton, Water 
town, Utica, Herkimer, Little Falls, 
Syracuse, Rochester, and Cortland. 
In November, she visited Universal- 
ist Youth groups in Maine. 


A life of ease is a difficult pursuit 
—WILLIAM CowPER 


The Christian Leader 


RTH CAROLINA A.U.W. 
VYVENTION 
he North Carolina Association 
Universalist Women held its 
y-fifth annual convention in the 
- Hill Universalist Church on 
dber 5 and 6. Mrs. Verdie 
dy, state president, presided. 
Irs. Mae Bell and Elizabeth 
cthis, state religious education 
ctor, led the opening devotionals 
the two sessions. Margaret Sut- 
led the memorial service for Mrs. 
Outlaw who was a charter mem- 
of the Outlaw’s Bridge church. 
he Rev. Carleton Fisher, direc- 
of Service Projects of The Uni- 
salist Church of America, spoke 
he co-operation of his committee 

the National Association of 
versalist Women. 
aturday, the women heard Dr. 
ight Wood of Chapel Hill speak 
the topic, Rural Church Needs. 
. budget of four hundred dollars 
_adopted and recognition given 
he fact that all groups had raised 
it aos during the past year. 
3. W. C. Grady installed the 
2wing as officers: President, Mrs. 
‘H. Skeels, Rocky Mount; Vice- 
sident, Mrs. L. C. Prater, Seven 
ings; Recording Secretary and 
asurer, Miss Nyda Robinson, 
aton; Financial Secretary, Mrs, 
2] Dunn, Fayetteville; Trustee, 
s. Rusby Croom, Kinston. 

— Pau.ine OuTLaw 


TLAW’S BRIDGE 
IVERSALISTS HARVEST 
STIVAL 

is we realize our dream of a new 
rch building at Outlaw’s Bridge, 
continue our efforts to raise 
aey to be able to say, “The 
irch is ours”. Many, many 
ple have helped us in many ways 
bring the second wish nearly to 
aim. We say, “Thanks, from 
bottom of our hearts to all who 
e helped in any way to aid us 
rards our goal”’. 

Jur 1951 Harvest Sale and Bar- 
ue Supper added nearly twelve 
dred dollars to our building 
d. There were over two hun- 
d people who contributed to this 
> and supper party by donating 
icles to Bolt. buying articles, 
eating that which someone else 
| purchased for them. James 
‘ker entertained all those who 
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attended the sale as he auctioned 
the variety of canned foods, eggs, 
hand crafts, vegetables, fruits, 
gue, stuffed toys, second-hand 
arm equipment, radios, clothes, 
and building materials. 

Another interesting and enjoyable 
event for raising money was the 
winning of one hundred dollars by 
the choir in a folk festival at the 
North Carolina State Fair. 

To all those who have in any way 
contributed to our efforts we are 
deeply grateful. To everyone, we 
extend an invitation to come and 
visit with us in our new church 
building. 

— PAuLINE OuTLAaw 


MICHIGAN UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 

The Universalist Church at Con- 
cord was host to one hundred 
twenty-five delegates and guests at 
the One Hundred Eighth Annual 
Meeting of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Michigan on October 5-6- 
Ta. 

The Convention was opened at 
8:00 P.M. on Friday by the Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Willard Bernstein. Mrs. 
Francis Hughes, of the Church of 
Our Father, Detroit, was program 
chairman for the evening, and pre- 
sented a symposium entitled Univer- 
salist Youth Goes to Camp, given by 
a group of Unitarian and Universa- 
list young people who had attended 
institutes and work camps during 
1951 and moderated by Br. Tracy 
M. Pullman of Detroit. 

Dr. Tracy Pullman conducted the 
devotional service which opened the 
Saturday morning session of the 
Convention. 

Mrs. Willard Bernstein opened 
the business meeting, and appointed 
the sessional committees. Reports of 
the sessional committees. Repiirks 
of the officers were heard and 
discussed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bridgeford of Pros- 
poe Ohio, and the Rev. and Mrs. 

obert Dick and Louis Marlatt, all 
of Lyons, Ohio, were introduced and 
welcomed. Mr. Marlatt, a member 
of the Executive Board of the Ohio 
Universalist Convention, spoke of a 
proposal being considered by the 
Ohio State Board, to share the ser- 
vices of their superintendent with 
neighboring states. 

The afternoon session was de- 


voted to hearing reports and busi- 
ness. 
The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. Willard Bernstein, 
Clark Lake; Vice-president, the 
Rev. Morley R. Hartley, Lansing; 
Secretary, Mrs. J. G. Patterson, 
Concord; Treasurer, Louis C. 
Church, Lansing; Trustee for three 
years, Mrs. James R. Blanchard, 
Ferndale; Fellowship Committee, 
Dr. W. L. Troyer, ‘Albion? the Rev. 
Helen F. Adams, Pontiac; Miles 
Church, East Lansing. Preacher of 
Occasional Sermon, 1952: Dr. Frank 
D. Adams. Place of 1952 Conven- 
tion, Church of Our Father, Detroit. 

The Rev. Morley R. Hartley de- 
livered the Occasional Sermon at 
the Saturday evening service, his 
theme being taken from Ephesians 
4:32 “Be kind to one another.” 

The Sunday morning service was 
conducted by the Rev. Argy] Houser, 
and Dr. W. L. Troyer spoke on The 
Spirit In Which We Live. 

Special music was provided by the 
Junior Choir of the Horton church. 
A communion service, “An Hour of 
Remembrance,” was presided over 
by Dr. Frank D. Adams. 

—Mary L. Patrerson 


MRS. CYRUS F. SPRINGALL 
SPEAKS AT METROPOLITAN 
ALLIANCE 

Seventy members of the Univer- 
salist Women’s Alliance comprised 
of women from the five Universalist 
churches in the New York Metro- 
politan area attended the fall lun- 
cheon meeting held at the Floral 
Park Universalist Church on No- 
vember 9. Members were present 
from East Orange, New Jersey, the 
Divine Paternity, New York, All 
Souls, Booklyn, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
and Floral Park churches, with five 
women from the Southold church 
driving ninety miles to be present. 
Nine members joined the Alliance. 

Mrs. Cyrus F. Springall, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Universalist Women, spoke on Uni- 
versalist Women at Work. Opening 
her talk with interesting facts about 
the pioneer work of former Univer- 
salist women, Mrs. Springall then 
spoke in more detail of the present 


service projets, Diabetic Camps, 
Jordan Neighborhood House and 
Japan. 
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TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D. President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
and girls working together under 
normal life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the 
Hjgh School and Junior College 
levels. 

Intensive review courses in prep- 
aration for college entrance require- 
ments in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
in Secretarial Science, Business, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Design, 
Medical Assistant, Medical Secre- 
tarial, Home Economics, and Liberal 
Arts. 

Send for catalog. Specify which. 

WILLIAM C. GARNER 


Headmaster and President 


DON'T 
FORGET 


to ordera 


CHRISTIAN LEADER 
SUBSCRIPTION 
as a Christmas gift 
for your friends 


from 


The Christian Leader 
108 Massachusetts Avenue 


Room 309 Boston, Mass. 
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MERRILL-NEEDHAM 

At a double ring ceremony on 
October 13 at the First Unitarian 
Church, Nashua, N. H., Lucile 
Merrill of Nashua, daughter of the 
late William C. and Hattie (Hills) 
Merrill, was married to Robert F. 
Needham of Arlington, Mass., eldest 
son of Clarence and the late Mrs. 
Marie (Mathy) Needham. The 
Rev. Edward A. Cahill officiated. 
Mrs. Barbara Markaverich, sister 
of the bride, served as her matron of 
honor, The bride’s brother, Robert 
Merrill, also of Nashua, gave her in 
marriage. Walter Alsen of Arling- 
ton, Mass., served as the bride- 
groom’s best man, and the ushers 
were Earl R. Hopkins of Arlington 
and Howard H. Dawes of Lexington, 
Mass. A reception followed in the 
Unitarian Parish House. 

The bride graduated from the 
Nashua High School and St. Law- 
rence University. She has been 
active in Y.W.C.A. and religious 
education work in Nashua. 

A graduate of Arlington High 
School and the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Mr. Needham 
has been active in Universalist or- 
ganizations having served many 
years as secretary-house manager of 
the Ferry Beach Park Association, 
president of the Universalist Club 
of Boston, field secretary of the 
Massachusetts Laymen’s Council, 
and treasurer of the Universalist 
Sabbath School Union. He is assist- 
ant office manager of the Electronics 
Division of Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts, Inc. in Boston. 

Following a wedding trip to Cape 
Cod and Nantucket Mr. and Mrs. 
Needham are making their home 
temporarily at 38 Amherst Street, 
Nashua. 


HOLLY WOOD-WILSHIRE 
CHURCH 

Robert Hartley, one of the newer, 
as well as younger, members of the 
Wilshire Universalist Church, Cali 
fornia, has organized a membership 
committee. 

The committee undertakes to be- 


- come acquainted with every person 


who comes to the church, to de- 
velop acquaintance with new friends 
and deepen associations among the 
members. Two members of the 
committee are in the vestibule early 
each Sunday and after the service. 


DOOLITTLE HOME 
for the Aged 


Foxboro, Massachusetts 


Additional income is needed 
for current expenses. Annual 
dues, two dollars. Gifts grate- 
fully received. 


Additional funds are needed 
for maintenance. Remember 
the Home in your will. 


A UNIVERSALIST HOME 
FOR UNIVERSALIST PERSONS ~ 


ONCE MORE 
CHRISTMAS TIME 
BRINGS LIGHT AND HOPE {| 
TO ALL WHO WILL ACCEPT | 
THEM : 


FOR YOURSELF AND YOUR 
FRIENDS 
MAKE USE OF THE HOLY 
SCRIPTURES 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield Street 

Boston 8, Mass. 


Importance of membership is em- 
phasized by the chairman’s an- 
nouncement and introduction to the 
congregation of a person whose 
application is received, by the com- 
mittee’s later presentation of the 
name in the bulletin, a still lates 
public reception and finally, 
special evening occasion in hon 
of a group of new members. 
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ILECTRIC 
IRGANS 
for Small Church 
leer 


as $75. Write for 
catalogue on all 


organs. 

‘We can also supply 
you with stained 
glass and chi 

niture of all kinds. 
Free Catalogue. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 8, Mass. 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted to the education of 
young men and women for 
responsible citizenship and for 
positions of leadership in busi- 
ness, government, and the 
professions. 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


The Bethany Union for Young Women 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a com- 
fortable home to young women of 
moderate means, both business 
women and students. The Union is 
within easy access of all parts of 
Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and 
board, including light and heat. 


For further information write to 
MRS. PEARL S. DUMAS 
Superintendent 
256 Néwbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
ALICE C. LANE, President 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Treasurer 


One of the most durable satisfac- 
tions in life is to lose oneself in one’s 


work. ' 
. —Harry Emerson Fospick 
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OBITUARY 


EDITH PHELPS-RIDER 

Wisconsin Universalism lost one 
of its most loyal workers in the 
death last Memorial Day of Mrs. 
Edith Phelps-Rider, of Markesan, 
where she had lived most of her life. 
Her parents brought their Univer- 
salism with them from Canton, 
N. Y., settling on a farm near Mark- 
esan where she was born August 5, 
1864. After attending the State 
Normal School at Oshkosh, she 
went to Chicago to continue her 
musical studies, graduating in both 
voice and piano a the American 
Conservatory of Music. 

She married Ellsworth R. Rider, 
of Chicago, and they lived in Oak 
Park where she was an active worker 
in Unity Church during the pastor- 
ate-of Dr. R. F. Johonnot. Return- 
ing to Markesan, she resumed her 
active place in the church there, 
serving as organist, pianist, soprano 
soloist, and in the Church School as 
teacher, secretary, treasurer and as 
supervisor of music. She was a 
member of several other organiza- 
tions in the church and the com- 
munity and of several state and 
national bodies, including the Amer- 
ican Poetry Association. She and 
her sister, Alice E. Phelps, enter- 
tained many Universalist ministers 
in their home. She leaves an only 
daughter, Mrs. Alice Phelps-Rider 
Knight, who, with her husband, 
resides in the old family home, 
Alpheldith. 

The funeral service was conducted 
by Dr. Stanley Manning, of Avon, 
Illinois, a former minister of the 
Markesan Church, and burial was in 
the Phelps Cemetery near her girl- 
hood home. 


WANTED 

The Association of Universalist 
Women wishes to locate one or more 
copies of Our Woman Workers by 
E. R. Hanson, published in Chicago 
in 1882. A revision and addition to 
this series of biographical sketches of 
eminent Universalist women is con- 
templated. If any person who 
possesses the volume will lend it to 
the Association, or present it for the 
permanent library, we will be very 
grateful. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


* 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 
able to aid college graduates 
in Training for the Ministry 
of the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN, M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


EDUCATION FOR - 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


Dr. Max A. Kapp 
Canton, N. Y. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
A Pilgrimage to Palestine, 105. 
A Primer of Christianity, 71. 
Basic Issues of Christian Thought, 72. 
Beyond Mythology, 219. 
By the Finger of God, 235. 
Church Lobbying in the Nation’s Capitol, 

137. 

Create Your Own Tomorrow, 105. 
Crime in America, 339. 
Eighty Plus, 32. 
Faith Can Master Fear, 72. 
How Love Grows in Marriage, 105. 
Jenkins’ Ear, 219. 
India Afire, 235. 
On Guard, 219. 
One Foot in America, 31. 
Pattern for Industrial Peace, 339, 
Paul and His Interpreters, 235. 
Portrait of a Turkish Family, 201. 
Progress is Unorthodox, 166. 
Rain on the Wind, 219. 
Religion and the New Psychology, 166. 
Render to God, 31. 
Saints, Sinners and Psychiatry, 72. 
The Age of Longing, 156. 
The American Impact on Russia, 31. 


The Attack Upon the American Secular 


School, 370. 

The Christianity of Main Street, 339. 

The Church Through the Ages, 273. 

The Great Redemption, 201, 

The History of the Primitive Church, 137. 

The Human Community; Its Philosophy 
and Practice for a Time of Crisis, 56. 

The Man Jesus Was, 137. 

The Road to Bithynia, 370, 

The Social Application of Christianity, 166, 

The Story Tellers in Religious Education, 
201. 

The Theology of Albert Schweitzer, 273. 

Two Sides to a Teacher’s Desk, 273, 


CITATION 
Bicknell, Augustus Ingham, 290, 


CONFERENCES 


Midwest Conference, 173. U.Y.F. Mid- 
Century Conference, 90. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Allen, Devere, This Is Your World, 9, 66. 
Atwood, John Murray, The Great Heresey, 
327. 

Benet, William Rose, They Speak for 
Brotherhood: A Symposium, 46. Boorn, 
George C., To Help Us Meet Life, 8; Univer- 
sal Prayer, 366. Brubaker, Cyril E., New 
Discoveries, 216; Purposeful Living, 364. 

Cummins, Robert, The Liberty Clause: A 
Symposium, 49; The Council of Superin- 
tendents, 65; State of the Church in Per- 
spective, 307. 

Dicks, Russell L., Lay Pastoral Calling, 
125. Duvall, Sylvanus M., How Liberals 
Can Best Serve, 251. : 

Fisher, Carleton M., A New Day for 
Liberalism in Japan, 26. Folsom, Ida M., 
By Our Fruits We Shall Be Known, 226: 
Fry, Jean S., Why Do You Ask Us to Teach? 
248. Funk, Cecil I., The Foundation of the 
Church Is Its Children, 193. 

Gammon, Roland, Everyman’s Genius; 
357. Gehr, Harmon M., A Flag for All 
Nations, 267. Gibbons, Brainard F., God 
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Universal, 88; Moral Termites, 182; Relig- 
ionists or Quibblers, 335. Grohe, Friedrich 
G. K., A German Student in America, 10. 

Hart, B. H. Liddell, A Sound Defense 
Needs Patience, 121. Helmholz, Henry F., 
Planning for Children and Youth, 262. 
Hersey, Laura S., Universalist Women at 
Work, 313. 

Jewell, John, Why I Became a Universa- 
list: A Symposium, 150. Johnpoll, Bernard, 
Pelagius, Forerunner of Universalism, 101. 
Jones, Llewellyn, Man and His Context, 56; 
Humanism: Real Issue or Red Rag? 127. 
Joy, Charles R., Salt of the Earth, 132. 

Kapp, Max A., Two Views of World Re- 
ligion, 331. Klotzle, Dana E., Does It Pay 
To Be Human? 123. Koestler, Arthur, Why 
Civilizations Die, 156. 

Lalone, EmersonHugh, RogerEtz,Church- 
man and Friend, 62; Thirty Years of Faith in 
Action, 96; Charles A. Wyman Resigns as 
Manager, 162; Fifty-Fifth Biennial Assem- 
bly of The Universalist Church of America, 
284; MacLean, New Theological School 
Dean, 360; Presenting Our New Leaders, 354. 
Latham, Harold S., Universalist Balance 
Sheet, 295. Lawson, Donald, How Christmas 
Came to Albion, 58. Lee, E. G., The United 
Nations Opportunity, 23. Lyman, Mary Ely, 
The True and Living Word of God; Its Inter- 
pretation Today, 22. 

McKeeman, Gordon B., Incredible Christ- 
mas, 351. MacLean, Angus H., Preview of 
New Book by Sophie L. Fahs, 246. MacLean, 
Ruth, A Recipe for Peace, 118. Marshall, 
George, Report from Joint Unitarian-Univer- 
salist Commission on Church Union, 159. 
McGinness, Mason F., Report of the Nom- 
inating Committee of The Universalist 
Church of America, 217. 

Newhall, Charles B., Proposed Changes in 
Article VII of the Fellowship Laws, 232. 

Olson, Carl H., The Unworthy Tortoise, 
24; A Jewish Sabbath Service in the First 
Universalist Church, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, 60, 

Parkhurst, John Q., An Attempt To Spread 
the Word, 17. Patton, Kenneth L., Worship 
Is A Problem, 99. Peacock, Arthur, Friend- 
ship Through Religion, 25; London Letters, 
157. Perkins, Frederic W., An Army of the 
Faithful on the March, 102. Pullman, Tracy 
M., A Religion to Meet the Needs of Modern 
Man, 316. 

Rice, Robert M., Life and More Life, 85. 
Richardson, Esther A., Greetings from Old 
Friends: A Symposium, (John Smith Lowe), 
187. Robinson, Elmo A., Universalism as 
Philosophy, 91. Rose, William Wallace, This 
is the True Joy of Life, 28; On Being Driven 
to Distraction, 59; So This Is Universalism, 
98; Where Love Has the Right of Way, 130; 
The Searching Question, 197; The Sin of 
Petulance, 271; If I Sat Where You Sit, 337; 
A Preface to Christmas, 360. 

Sampson, Edith S., World Security > 
What Price Cicero? 309. Scott, Clinton Lee, 
Levi and Emma, 154; Universalism and Free 
Thought in America, 332; Seron, Levon, 
Religion in Boots, 301. Shepard, Sheldon, 
The Hosts Are With Us, 53. Sills, Kenneth 
M., Religion and the State, 336. Sorokin, 
Pitirim, The Historical Role of the Non- 
Conformist, 190. Sweeney, Mrs. Melvin, A 
Mother. Looks at the New Church School 
Program, 265. t 

Walker, Louis A., John Smith Lowe, Ser- 
vant of God and Man, 186. Ward, Virginia, 
The Family is the Child’s First Teacher, but 


the Community Can Help, 253; Out of t 
Mouths of Teen-Agers, 259. Webb, Theodo 
A., Teach What, Preach What, 155. We 
Rosalie A., Mrs. John Doe Visits the Stai 
Department, 20; A Ray of Hope from Por 
land, 300. Wood, John E., Freedom Is_ 
Losing Battle, 15; Building a Livingin 195 
100; What Do You Do? 163; The Expecte 
Result, 215; Hewing (Hueing) Christma: 
360. 

Ziegler, Albert F., Come and Worship, ¢ 
Signs of Life, 213; Ministers’ Meeting, 31 


CONVENTIONS 


Georgia Universalist Convention, 34 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention, 17, 
Michigan Universalist Convention, 36. Nort 
Carolina A,U.W. Convention, 374, 
versalist-Unitarian Youth Fellowship Con 
vention, 236. Vermont and Quebec Univer: 
list-Unitarian Convention, 36. 


DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 


Denominational Directory, 37. 


FEDERAL UNIVERSALIST- 
UNITARIAN 
CHURCH UNION 


Association of Universalist Women an 
Federal Union, 167. Unitarian-Universalis 
Commission on Church Union, 35, 159, 


INSTALLATIONS 


Bath, J. Robert, 172. Colcord, Elmer D, 
111. Cope, Robert L.,.35. Dick, Robert T, 
222. Grove, Herman, 173. McMillan 
Donald C., 222. Meek, Alexander, 111 
Wyman, Gerald K., 77. 


INSTITUTES 


Beaver Lake Institute, 345. Midw 
Institute, 277. Shelter Neck World Cami 
Institute, 239, Wellesley Institute for 
Social Progress, 163. 


OBITUARIES 


Duhig, Charles R., 345. 
Etz, Roger F., 62. 
Everett, Florence F., 38. 
Galer, Roger Sherman, 78. 
Gray, Ethel Florence, 279. 
Marsh, Susan Jane, 142. 
Petersen, Dorothy E., 306. 
Phelps-Rider, Edith, 376. 
Powers, Mrs. Levi, 154. 
Skeels, W. Harris, 279. 
Tillinghast, Anna C. M., 174. 
et Tassell, Mrs. Anna Belle Aldridge, 
Wilkins, Marietta A., 33, 38. 


ORDINATIONS 
tee John C., 143, Schmidt, Ralph N., 


¢ 


PLUMB LINE : 
Plumb Line, 28, 68, 95, 135, 158, 198, 270, 
POETRY 


é 
Girelius, Charles G., The Sheehan Song, 
363, Petersen, Dorothy E., D. P. Kindheim, 


REPORTS | 


Report from Joint Universalist-Unitari 
Commission on Joint Union, 159, Report 
Department of Survey and Evaluation, 1 
206. Report on the Revised Constitu 
and By-Laws of the Ferry Beach Park Ladi 
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Association, 141, 175. Report of the 
inating Committee of The Universalist 
rch of America, 217. Report of the 
t Unitarian-Universalist Commission on 
rch Union, 229. Report of Revisions 
umittee of the Constitution and By-Laws 
The Association of Universalist Women 

Report of the Fifty-fifth Biennial 
smbly, 285. Report of the A.U.W. 
amittee on Resolutions, 341. 


MINAR FOR NEW UNIVERSALIST 
MINISTERS 


aminar for New Universalist Ministers, 
E NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSALIST MEN 

jaymen’s Committee at Work, 130, Form 


wv National Association of Universalist 
men, 236. 


(E UNIVERSALIST CHURCH OF 
AMERICA 


feneral Assembly Committees, 109, 
arches to’ be Serviced at 16 Beacon Street, 
jton, 158. Report of Nominating Com- 
tee, 217. Report of Fifty-Fifth General 
iembly, 284. Proposed Changes in Article 
| of Fellowship Laws, 232. Report of 
| Pipa of Survey and Evaluation, 
I, 


[E UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING 
HOUSE 


Publishing House Discontinues Service 
partment, 158, Charles A. Wyman Re- 
ns as Manager, 162. Harold S. Latham, 
ssident of Universalist Publishing House, 
Ye 


UNIVERSALIST YOUTH 
FELLOWSHIP 


U.Y.F. National Board Meeting, 34. 
Y.F. Mid-Century Conference, 90, Youth 
nday Service, 108. 

Universalist-Unitarian Youth Convention, 


RGENTLY NEEDED 
We visited the Clara Barton 
rthplace about a week ago and to 
ir amazement, found the shelves 
id tables in the Gift Room prac- 
sally bare. 
Of course, this is encouraging be- 
use it means there have been 
any, many visitors and many 
a Put we need A ae our 
of aprons and other gifts 
plenshed s soon as possible. 

t occurred to us that in those 
urches where Christmas sales 
ive been held, there might have 
sen aprons and other articles that 
ere not purchased and where better 
ld some of them be sent than to 
[rs. Paul L. Marshall, Clara Barton 
irthplace, North Oxford, Massa- 
lusetts? 

What do you think? 
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FROM THE LOCAL 
CHURCH PAPER 


No ghost was ever more real than 
that which haunts the children of 
the twentieth century; the ghost of 
a hope and a vision they once saw 
and acclaimed too soon. Its winning 
was harder than they thought, and 
their courage failed. Now many 
would like us to forget Armistice 
Day altogether, for its memory is 
too bitter with disillusionment. But 
such is the human heart, such are 
the springs of the spirit within us, 
that we cannot. This ghost will not 
leave us in peace until we turn again, 
and set on the road to peace... . . 
What is that road? And what the 

rice? — The Universalist Advance, 

loral Park, N. Y. 

How much shall I give to my 
church? That is like asking, “How 
much shall I give to my family?” 
The answer is, “All that I can — all 
that life and circumstances permit.” 

It is a question of values. Our 
children deserve the best we can give 
them — not things alone, but kind- 
ness and affection. 

Our church is our spiritual home. 
It nurtures us the length and 
breadth of our days. It ministers to 
us in times of health and sickness, 
at baptism, marriage, and death. 
No circumstance in life is beyond 
the realm of its guiding care. Many 
things in life I could do without, but 
not the ministry of my church. 

How much shall I give to it? All 
that I can — the best that life and 
circumstances permit. — C. H. M. 

— Malden Universalist, Malden, 
Mass. 

Attention all men of the church! 
The corn on the church farm will be 
aes on Friday and Saturday, 

ovember 2d and 3rd. Save the 
date, and plan to be there and com- 
plete this job in record time. Women 
will serve meals. Will those women 
who have not contributed before 
please contact Jane Hinkle, phone 
2312, with an offer of food and 
assistance. — Little Visitor, Lyons, 
Ohio. 

Editors Note: —Such a_ working 
church deserves a bountiful harvest. 

The future stands before us full 
of fears. But we must not forget 


that the future stands before every 
succeeding generation. The past is 
made up of futures gone by — some 
of futility, some of faith, some of 
great achievement. However peril- 
ous and problematical it may be, we 
must not face our future with less 
courage, fewer convictions and a 
poorer consecration than great men 
and women have faced futures gone 


To expect all things, to go on 
hoping all things of this promising 
humanity of which we are all equally 
a part, to labor for it all one’s years, 
spending every bit of one’s human 
energy and every moment of one’s 
time to the last drop and the last 
hour, this is the true faith. This is 
religion. 

To feel a divine spirit in this hu- 
man nature of ours, capturing as of 
old the hearts and lives of men, seek- 
ing through us, even now, to throw 
some light upon this darkened way 
of life, through us to bring healing to 
this broken and bleeding generation, 
this is religion. 

— The Cleveland Unitarian 


YOUTH DIRECTOR SPEAKS 
AT MURRAY-CHANNING 
STUDENT GROUP OF COLBY 
COLLEGE 


The Colby-Church Committee of 
the Universalist Church in Water- 
ville, Maine, gave a dinner to the 
Universalist and Unitarian students 
at Colby on November 12. Alice M. 
Harrison, director of Youth Activ- 
ities, was the speaker. The president 
of this group is Richard Elliott, of 
the First Universalist Church in 
Worcester, Mass. 

Plans were also made to hold a 
spring Conference for student groups 
oni Bates, Bowdoin, University of 
Maine, Bowdoin, and Bangor Theo- 
logical Schools. 

Other churches served by the 
Youth Director during a ten day 

eriod in Maine included: Augusta, 
Hirardbcarrack. Boamaneld arish, 
West Paris, Livermore Falls and 
Bangor. She also met with Univer- 
salist and Unitarian young people 
from Portland, Saco and Biddeford 
for a youth rally in Saco; and partic- 
ipated in an Area Meeting in Bangor 
ie churches in that vicinity. Miss 
Harrison also preached in Bangor. 
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Starr King School of Ministry 


oki “Le-Gonte Ave., 
Berkeley 9, Calif. 


NOTICES 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Renewed license as minister of 
Ida M. Folsom, October 17, 1951. 
Ratified action of Maine Fellowship 
Committee in granting to John A. 
Farmakis authority to perform the 
Christian ordinances, October 19, 
1951. 

EstHer A. RicHarpson, 
Secretary 


DOOLITTLE UNIVERSALIST 
HOME 

The annual meeting of the Doo- 
little Universalist Home for Aged 
Persons, Inc. will be held January 
23, 1952 at two o’clock at the Doo- 
little Universalist Home, corner of 
Bird and Baker Streets, Foxboro, 
Massachusetts. 

KaTuHarine C, Bourne, Clerk 


MASS. COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 

At its meeting on October 23, the 
Committee voted: to renew the 
preaching licenses of Francis Ander- 
son and George Abbe for one year: 
to renew for three years the lay 
license of Cyril Brubaker: to recom- 
mend the Charles Street Church for 
fellowship in the Universalist Church 
of America. 

AtBerT F. Ziecier, Secretary 


UNIVERSALIST WOMAN’S 
ALLIANCE 

The regular monthly meeting of 
the Universalist Woman’s Alliance 
will be held at Bethany Union, 256 
Newbury Street, Boston, on Friday, 
December 14, at 11 o’clock. 

Following the business meeting, 
Doris Bramson Whitehouse will 
give a dramatic interpretation of 
The Happy Prince by teat Wilde. 

Reservations for the luncheon 
should be made with Mrs. Dumas, 
tt ea by Monday, December 

Marion H. Pike, Secretary 
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June 51 


GRAPHIC OFFSET PRINTING 
COMPANY 


Printers of The Christian 
Leader—Souvenir cookbooks 
for women’s groups 


Specialists in church printing 


A printing service to fit your 
church budget 


Contact 


CHARLES W. HARDING 
Room 309 
108 Mass. Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
KEnmore 6-1173 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 
The Ohio Fellowship Committee, 
on October 20, 1951, accepted the 
request for fellowship by the Uni- 
tarian Society of Cleveland. This 
is subject to the approval by the 
Universalist Church of Ohio at its 
annual session in 1952. 
Harriet EF. Drutey, 
Secretary 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

At a meeting held on October 20, 
1951, the date of January 10, 1952, 
was set for the examinations of 
Wells Behee and Richard O. Burns 
as to their fitness to be ordained in 
the Universalist ministry. 

Harriet E, Drutey,\ 
Secretary 


NEW YORK STATE OFFICERS 

The following new officers were 
elected at the 126th annual New 
York State Convention of Univer- 
salists, Utica, N. Y., October 7-10, 
1951: President, Ralph W. Stod- 
dard; Vice-President, the Rev. John 
S. MacPhee; Secretary, Dr. Fred 


- 


(Section 520, P.L. and 


C. Leining; Treasurer, Donal 
Beebe; Trustees for three years 
Roy F. Hayes, Mrs. Fremont § 
Wallace; Trustee for one year 
Cleon G. Wait; Fellowshi 
mittee, Dr. Donald B. F. Hoyt, thi 
Rev. Robert L. Cope, the Re 
Lyman I. Achenbach, Charles € 
Lamb, David Johnson; Trustees ¢ 
Clinton Liberal Institute for three 
ears, Dr. John M. Atwood, Dt 

ax A. Kapp, B. B. Fairchild 
William T. Field; Preacher of Occa 
sional Sermon, the Rev. George F 
Welch; Atlernate, the Rev. Ja 
Alcock. 5 

The 1952 session will be held ii 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


CRACKLING 


Mother walked into the nursery 
and found her young son tying i 
bandage around his finger. 

“JT hit it with the hammer,’ wa 
the child’s reply. F 

Mother looked surprised. “But 
didn’t hear you crying,” she cS 
marked. { 

“No,” came the bland reply, ~ 
thought you were out.” ; | 

Credit Manager: ‘“‘Are you goin 
to payy a8 something on that nc 
count?” | 

Long Overdue: “T can’t just now.’ 

Credit Manager: “If you don’t 
Pll tell all your other creditors th 
you paid us in full.” 


A first grade teacher took he 
class to Milwaukee dairy, where ; 
guide showed the children throu 
the entire plant, pointing out al 
the steps in preparing milk for bot 
tling. 
When the youngsters got back ti 
the starting point, the guide asker 
whether anyone had any question 
to ask. One little girl raised he 
hand. | 

“Did you notice,’ she asked 
“that I’ve got on my new snow 
suit?” ys ott 


| 
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